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Virtual 
training, 
real  benefit 


The  situation  may  not  be  real,  but 
the  sweaty  palms  arc,  according  to  law- 
enforcement  instructors  who  say 
training  simulators  have  become  so 
realistic  that  officers  often  forget  they 
axe  interacting  with  a video. 

There  are  many  types  of  simulators 
around  that  can  train  officers  in 
everything  ftom 
racial  profiling 
to  deadly  force. 

Both  the 
Farmington, 

Conn..  Police 
Department 
and  the 
Camden 
County,  N.C., 

Sheriff’s 


Nothing 
phony  about 
the  training 
value  of  a 
simulator. 


Department  use 
a system  called 

F.A.T.S.,  an  acronym  for  Firearms 
Training  Simulator. 

In  Connecticut,  F.A.T.S.  is  housed  in 
a 40-foot  long  trailer.  It  was  purchased 
several  years  ago  by  the  state’s  murudpal 
training  academy  and  can  be  used  by 
any  department  that  makes  a request. 

All  they  have  to  do  it  pick  it  up  in  the 
truck  that  hauls  it  and  park  it  at  their 
headquarters. 

Inside  is  a video  screen  that  ukes  up 
an  entire  wall.  Ftom  a control  booth, 
the  instructor  can  run  officers  through  a 
%'anety  of  scenarios  ranging  ftom  an 
obnoxious  motorist  to  a woman  held  at 
knifepoint.  By  controlling  the  action  on 
the  screen,  trainers  can  choose  to 
escalate  the  situation  into  one  where 
deadly  force  is  used,  or  defuse  the 
action. 

The  simulator  also  has  a gun  hooked 
up  to  an  air  compressor.  When  its 
trigger  IS  pulled,  the  sound  of  a weapon 
being  fired  is  heard  through  a speaker 
system  and  its  slide  goes  back  just  like 
that  of  a teal  gun.  When  officers  shoot 
at  the  projection,  a laser  tells  them 
where  their  shot  has  gone.  A fter  the 
scenario  has  ended,  a control  panel 
plays  it  back,  showing  whether  the 
officer  made  a lethal  shot,  a non-letbal 
shot,  or  missed  the  mark. 

Sgt.  Keith  Zengle  of  the  Farmington 
department  has  put  every  officer  on  the 
force  through  a training  session  with 
Fj\.T.S.  In  one  scenario,  an  officer 
responds  to  a call  about  a potential 
suicide.  The  video  b^ins  with  the 
officer’s  arrival  at  the  house  where  the 
door  has  been  left  open. 

‘'The  officer  walks  in;  the  video  is 
doing  the  moxang  for  you,”  Zen^  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  ‘The  officer 
would  see  what  be  would  see  walking- 
He  walks  around  and  eventually  finds  a 
woman  sitting  at  die  table  with  a 
butcher’s  knife.” 
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Who  wins  with  "pay  as  you  go" 
pre-academy  training  programs? 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

.Allowing  aspiring  pobcc  officers  to 
complete  thcit  physical  and  classroom 
training  by  paying  their  own  way  through  a 
pre-academy  program  before  applying  to 
departments  might  be  a boon  for  municipali- 
ties, but  promment  police  chiefs  in  two 
neighbormg  states  disagree  as  to  whether 
such  an  approach  docs  the  applicant  any 
favors. 

Last  spring,  the  New  York  State  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services  approved  the 
Pre-Employment  Basic  Police  Training 
program,  an  18-week  course  offered  at  a 
number  of  community  coUeges.  The 
program  costs  parnapants  roughly  J3,500 
for  two  semesters,  including  health,  activity 
and  computer  fees,  and  the  expense  of 
learning  how  to  dnve  a patrol  car.  Weapons, 
counterterronsm  and  field  training  would  be 
continued  by  the  agencies  that  hire  the 
candidates. 

The  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Canton  has  already  graduated  its  first  class 
of  candidates.  Cazenovu  College  and 
Onondaga  Community  College  also  offer  a 
prc-ccraficanon  program. 

“I  think  generally  it’s  an  outstanding 
thing,”  said  Chief  Richard  Carey  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Police  Department,  the  president 
of  the  state  police  chiefs'  association,  m an 
interview  with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
“This  is  what  we  commonly  refer  to  in  the 
business  as  a prc-credenaaling  academy.  It 
will  give  recruits  exposure  to  some  of  the 
classroom  things  we  would  otherwise 


provide  in  our  normal,  full-time  academy.” 

Similar  programs  arc  offered  in  37  other 
states,  including  Cabfornia,  Texas,  I'lunda 
and  Pennsylvania. 

By  the  time  departments  gel  the  recruits, 
said  Carey,  70  percent  to  80  percent  of  the 
training  will  already  be  completed  — and  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  municipabty. 

It  IS  hard  to  argue  with  that,  acknowl- 
edged Chief  Russell  J.  McKibben  of 


Doemont  Borough,  Pa  , who  is  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  chiefs’  association.  But  such 
programs,  he  said,  only  cause  a glut  of 
candidates  willing  to  work  for  low  salanes  m 
the  hopes  of  landing  something  permanent 
before  then  certification  expires  in  two  ycars- 

In  a letter  to  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gaaette 
in  .August,  McKibben  charged  that  more 
than  a dozen  ccrufied  pobcc  academies  now 
exist  around  the  stale  that  constantly 
encourage  more  students  to  attend  with  no 
guarantees  of  employment  after  graduation. 
Colleges  receive  money  for  each  person  pui 
through  theu  academics  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Education,  m addition  lo  the 
actual  ruiaon  payment,  he  said. 

The  practice  “allows  murucipabtics  to  stay 


m business  paying  infenor  wages,  no  doulit 
alKJut  It,*'  McKibben  told  l.EN.  ‘'ThcY  ate 
graduating  more  people  than  wc  need  They 
have  these  classes,  they  keep  coming  out, 
there’s  no  )obs  for  them  So  when  you  have 
too.  many  people  chasing  too  few 
jobs,  where  they  have  lo  get  a job  withm 
two  years  or  they  have  to  go  back  to 
school  . they  will  take  whatever  they  can  get 
.And  these  municipalities  know  the  game 


They  will  continue  to  hue  and  pay  these 
people  seven,  eight  bucks  an  hour  ” 

What  ultimately  happens  is  that  officers 
--  particularly  those  hired  part  time  -- 
leave  as  soon  as  something  better  comes 
along,  said  McKibben 

‘The  kid  you're  going  to  lure  wdl  cither 
be  looking  lo  go  somewhere  else  or  they're 
taking  the  first  thuig  out  there  they  can  get 
and  will  Ik  kxiking  for  another  job  once  they 
leave  you.” 

Carey  docs  not  foresee  such  a problem  in 
New  York  State  At  this  time,  he  said,  there 
is  no  major  concern  that  ihcrc  arc  too  many 
good  canibdatcs. 

"I  don’t  think  that  will  be  a concern  m tbc 
Continued  on  Page  K)  . 


Pre-credentialing  "allows  municipalities  to 
stay  in  business  paying  inferior  wages,  no 
doubt  about  it,"  says  a Pennsylvania  chief 


Hartford  takes  another  crack 


at  cultural-sensitivity  training 


Culcural-scnsmvity  training  was  ordered 
for  all  Hartford,  Conn.,  pobcc  supervisors  in 
August  following  a complaint  ftom  an 
officer  who  cbimcd  his  beutenant  had  issued 
him  racially-charged  instrucuons  during  a 
loU'Call. 

The  two-hour  training  block  put  tt^cthcr 
by  the  department  and  one  of  Hartford’s 
commuruty  organizanons  had  already  been 
given  to  commuruty-scrvice  officers,  their 
supervisors  and  the  incoming  recruit  class 
when  Chief  Patock  J.  Harnett  received  a 
written  complaint  ftom  Officer  John 
Szcwczyk  Jr.  stating  that  his  supervisor,  Lt. 
Stephen  Miele,  had  told  him  to  go  after 
“people  who  don’t  belong  downtown.” 
Officers  had  been  told  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  an  attempt  to  stanch  an 
increase  in  downtown  burg^nes 

When  Szewczyk  asked  Miele  exactly  what 
he  meant,  the  officer  said  he  was  told:  “If 
they  aren’t  white  and  diey  aren’t  weanng  a 
suit,  I better  have  them  in  the  back  of  my 
car,  and  find  something  to  arrest  them  for.” 
.An  internal  invesogaaon  that  was 
completed  in  September  found  insufficient 
evidence  to  sustain  the  allegation  of  biased 


pobcing.  However,  Miele  was  demoted  to 
sergeant  for  having  retabated  against 
Szcwczyk  and  another  officer  who  sought  an 
explanauon  of  his  orders. 

In  addmon  to  the  diversity  training, 
Harnett  promised  a revision  of  the  agency's 
General  Orders  cbnfying  language  on  racul 
profiling  and  officers’  encounters  with 
residents.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  because 
bused  pobcing  was  “an  extremely  important 
concern  of  the  Hartford  community.” 

Harnett  is  the  fourth  Hartford  chief  m 
five  years,  however,  who  has  sought  to 
address  aliegauons  of  racuUy  tinged  pobcing 
In  2002,  five  white  officers  walked  out  of  a 
training  session,  claiming  that  the  instructor 
was  anti-pobce,  anti-whitc  and  anti-.Amen- 
can.  {See  LEN,  Oct.  1 5. 2002.)  . 

“I  don't  see  anyone  walking  out,”  Harnett 
told  The  Hartford  Couranl.  The  training  u 
intended  for  supervisors  "to  understand 
perceptions  of  the  commumty,”  he  said. 

But  for  msifucoon  of  thu  type  to  be 
effective,  it  must  not  be  viewed  as  a punish- 
ment. and  It  must  include  three  elemenu: 
uiformaaon  about  different  cultures,  self- 
awareness  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  skills 


development,  according  lo  Joyce  Si  Cicorge, 
the  to- founder  and  co-ducctor  of  Paci 
Trauiing  U-C,  a firm  that  provides  diversity 
training  using  an  interactive,  drama  lused 
approach 

In  an  interview  with  luw  Enforcement 
News,  St.  George  said  she  prefers  the  term 
"cultural  compercncy"  to  “sensitivity 
training,”  which  she  feeb  often  describes  a 
type  of  instruction  more  akin  to  zotilogy. 

“What  cultural  sensitivity  means  to  me  is. 
‘Okay,  let's  sif  everybody  down  and  tell  them 
what  not  to  lay  to  a Middle  Easterner,  or 
these  are  some  of  the  Middle  Eastern  traits 
that  you  should  know  about,"’  she  said  “I 
consider  that  bke  a zoological  study  ” 

By  contrast,  cultural  competency  is  as 
much  about  exploring  officers’  own  bebef 
systems  and  biases,  their  perspectives  and 
percepuons,  as  it  as  about  giving  them  useful 
information  on  other  cultures- 

"We  do  something  called  the  bebef 
systems  cxeruse,  where  we  ask  people  how 
they  come  to  bebeve  what  they  do,  what  the 
messages  were,”  St.  George  told  LEN-  “Wc 
go  all  the  way  back  to  childhood  and  start 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Hard  lessons: 


Chief  fights  order  to  under  basic  training 


Member*  of  ConnccUcui'i  Police  Officer* 
Standard*  and  'Irairung  Council  lay  that  the 
state’*  current  law  and  regulation*  left  them 
no  choice  but  to  reject  Hartford  Police  Chief 
Patrick  j.  1 larncit't  appeal  of  theu  decuion 
reijumng  him  to  complete  lw»ic  law- 
enforcement  training 

A retired  New  York  City  police  official 
who  spent  32  year*  in  policing  before  hi* 
appointment  in  Hartford,  Harnett  filed  a 
legal  challenge  in  Superior  (!ourt  in  New 
Britain  on  ( )ct  22. 

The  complaint  states  that  lioth  he  and  the 
city  were  "aggrieved”  that  the  council 
refused  to  recogni/c  hi*  decades  of  expcri 
cncc  The  POST  Council,  Harnett  a»*cried, 
was  created  to  cerufy  entry  level  officer*,  not 
regulate  ihc  appointment*  of  chief*. 

Harnett,  61,  said  he  accepted  the  job 
based  on  the  assumption  that  he  would  only 
need  to  complete  some  courses  about 
Connecticut's  laws,  he  knew  nothing  about  a 
requirement  that  he  complete  liasic  training 
Under  state  law,  anyone  whose  certifica- 
tion has  lapsed  for  more  than  two  year*  has 
to  return  to  ilic  academy.  Harnett  retired 
from  the  N^’PD  »uc  years  ago, 

In  Scptcmlicr,  hi*  iec|ucit  for  a waiver 
from  (he  council  was  refused 

According  to  Chief  Slate's  Attorney 
(ihriKlopher  I.  Morano,  a POST  Council 
member,  the  council  is  in  a "box  ” It  bad  to 


Patrick  Harnett 

Rack  to  bastes? 


fake  the  "draconian  step,”  he  told  The 
I lartford  Courant,  of  rcjeclmg  I larncit’s 
appeal 

But  Momno  said  he  had  volunteered  his 
staff  to  help  the  council  draft  new  regula- 
tions and  legislation  allowing  for  a tiered 
approach  to  certification  for  middle-  and 
upper  level  police  managers. 


I larnctr  appear*  to  have  an  ally  in  The 
Courant.  which  stated,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  Sept.  23:  "Despite  his  lapse  in 
active  duty,  Mr  Harnett’s  credentials  should 
be  more  than  enough  to  allow  him  an 
exemption  for  most  trairung  rather  than 
making  him  take  courses  that  he  could  easily 
teach.” 

Calling  the  P()S”r  Council's  decision 
"arbitfary,’’  ’ITie  Courant  noted  that  state  law 
allows  the  council  to  waive  the  trairung 
requirement  for  those  who  have  completed 
equivalent  trairung  in  another  state  Harnett, 
the  newspaper  pointed  out,  is  a graduate  of 
the  I'Bl  National  Academy  and  other 
trairung  programs. 

Painck  judge,  cxecuQve  director  of  the 
International  Association  of  Directors  of 
Law  Ivnforcement  Standards  and  Trairung, 
said  that  most  states  have  reciprocity, 
whether  the  person  is  a patrol  officer  or  a 
chief 

Generally,  POST  boards  give  sworn 
pcnonnel  the  opporturuty  to  take  a test. 
There  is  usually  a 40-hour  course  that  brmgs 
them  up  to  date  on  the  particular  state’s  laws, 
regulations  and  traffic  codes,  in  addition  to 
firearms  and  skills  training  Pobce  arc  often 
given  two  chances,  and  if  they  fail,  they  have 
to  go  through  trairung  all  over  again,  said 
Judge 

In  an  interview  with  Law  Enforcement 


News,  judge  said  that  while  he  was  un^mil- 
lar  with  ConnccQcut’s  law,  “Someone  who 
comes  in  brings  with  them  cxpcnences  from 
another  state.  The  bw  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration.  It  should  allow  the  governing 
board,  to  consider  a person's  training  and 
expcnencc  in  another  state  ” 

Los  Angeles  Pobce  Chief  William 
Bratton,  whose  previous  pobce  experience 
was  m Massachusetts  and  New  York,  took 
the  Cabforrua  peace  officer  ceroficaaon  test 
in  August  He  firushed  the  lOO-qucsQon 
multiple-choice  exam  40  minutes  ahead  of 
the  two-hour  dcadbnc 

"It  has  been  a timc-consurmng  process, 
but  also  a rewardmg  process,”  Bratton  said 
afterward  at  a news  conference  at  pobce 
headquarters.  ‘This  process  has  really 
allowed  me  to  strengthen  my  abibty  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  conduct  of  my  officers  as 
well  as  develop  pobey.” 

Bratton  ako  tramed  on  handgun  use  and 
arrest  procedures,  but  has  not  been  tested  on 
those  yet. 

Alan  Deal,  a spokesman  for  the  Cabforrua 
Commission  on  Peace  Officers  Standards 
and  Trairung,  told  The  (Los  Angeles)  Daily 
News:  “(Bratton)  came  from  a different 
state.  He's  probably  very  competent  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  law  in  New  York 
and  Boston  before  that,  but  he  needs  to 
know  the  law  in  and  our  of  Cabforrua.” 


Under  the  spotlight: 


Helping  brass  shine  brighter  with  Compstat 


Balumorc  police  offtciuU  are  sending  their 
patrol  commimdcrt  and  other  high-ranking 
officers  to  n "Compstat  college,”  where  they 
will  learn  how  to  collect  enme  data,  use  it  in 
their  daily  operation*  and  present  it  to  the 
brass  during  Compstat  meetings 
*rhe  program  is  being  run  by  Johns 
Hopkins  University's  Division  of  Pubbe 
Safety  Ixadcrslup  in  cooperation  with  the 
Baltimore  Pobce  Department.  Roughly  20 
commanders,  including  those  who  head  the 
agency's  organized  crime  and  mietnal  affairs 
units,  began  training  in  Scpiemlicr  They  will 
finish  hcfoie  the  end  of  the  year 

John*  I iopkins  w.is  approached  by  the 
BPD  after  the  dcparimciu  had  received  a 
grant  from  the  Jusuce  Department's  Office 
of  (^ommuiuiy  Onenicd  Policing  Services 
for  the  purchase  of  crime  mapping  equip 
ment  — with  the  proviso  that  ii  unplcmcni 
training  to  go  along  with  the  liutdwarc,  said 
Dr  Phylbs  P McDonald,  the  leadership 
division's  ducctor  of  research 

"W'c  started  to  organize  that  and  soon  it 
became  a ease  of  we  need  to  do  a Compst-al 
College,  you  need  to  tram  all  our  patrol 
commanders,"  McDonald  told  laiw  Enforce- 
ment News  "So  we  designed  a program  and 
that's  what  we're  doing  " 

Because  It  IS  so  new,  she  said,  the 
program  is  being  developed  partly  as  it  goes 
along  At  present,  it  consists  of  six  half-dav 
sessions.  The  first  session  licgan  with  a fouc- 
hour  talk  by  Pobce  Commissioner  Kevin  P 
Clark  on  his  ideas  for  managing  operations 
[As  IJiN  u^jsjiptn^  to  pms,  Clark  tttb/mffrti 
bts  rrsf^aa/ion  as  Ba/timorr)  pohci  iornmnsiontr 
¥mU  (if fat  Is  mil  apptur  tn  tht  Kovtmbtr  mm  ' 
There  has  also  been  a session  on  the 
history  of  Compstat  and  how  it  relates  to 
commuruty  and  problem-oncnicd  pobcing  A 
future  session,  said  McDonald,  will  focus  on 
gaming  consensus  on  the  patrol 


commander’s  job. 

“We  have  some  very  cxpcncnccd  patrol 
commanders  and  we’re  going  to  sit  down 
with  everyone  there  and  design  what  the  job 
of  the  patrol  commander  should  consist  of," 
she  siud.  “What  arc  the  major  tasks?  What 
arc  (he  time  allotments  for  those  tasks? 
That's  a very,  very  important  cxerasc.” 

Crime  analysts  will  l>c  brought  m for  the 


session  on  enme  analysts  and  crime  mappmg. 
Data  analysis  is  a cnncal  issue,  said 
McDonald. 

“\ou  save  up  the  data  for  the  Compstat 
meeting,  and  you  memorize  it  for  the 
Compstat  meeting  And  you  use  it  everyday 
because  it  helps  you  detemune  where  your 
problems  arc  and  whether  or  not  you  need 
to  fix  those  problems,”  she  said. 


Most  of  those  commanders  who  run  mto 
trouble  with  Compstat  collect  volumes  of 
data,  bur  do  not  use  it  outside  of  the 
meetings.  They  are  not  m touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  theu  ebstnet,  said  McDonald. 

“Generally  speaking,  commanders  who 
know  how  to  use  the  data  in  the  operations 
everyday  don’t  have  problems  in  Compstat 
meetings.” 


For  rural  Arkansas  agencies,  help 
is  on  the  way  infighting  terrorism 


Milbon*  of  dollars  m federal  grant  money 
are  being  pounng  into  - .vo  Arkansas 
programs  aimed  at  educating  and  training 
rural  law-enforcement  officers  in  the  event 
of  a icrtonsi  attack,  whether  ti  occurs  in 
cylicrspacc  or  on  the  ground 

The  National  Center  fur  Rural  Law 
Enforcement,  a part  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  system,  was  awarded  a $2  8-miUiun 
grant  ui  August  to  create  a mobile  trairung 
lab  that  will  teach  small  pobce  agencies  how 
to  identify  and  deal  wnth  Internet  and 
electronic  terronsm 

'This  will  put  Arkansas  on  the  rrup  when 
we  can  do  things  that  arc  rcaUy  high-tech,” 
Joyce  Wroicn,  the  university’s  vice  president 
fur  governmental  rcbmons.  told  'I'hc 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette.  "We  appreoate 
the  grant.  Our  liest  hope  vr-as  that  we’d  just 
get  something  Our  appbeanon  \\:as  for  urdv 
half  this  much.” 

The  center  was  created  10  years  ago  as 
part  of  the  uruvcrsity  system's  Cruninal 
Justice  InsQtutc  It  helps  Arkansas’  pobce 
departments  serving  areas  \*nih  fewer  than 
2S.000  residents  and  shenff's  agenaes 
serving  counties  under  50,000  population  to 
stay  up  to  date  on  new  technology  and  enme 


trends,  including  school  violence  and  sexual 
assauli. 

According  tojim  Clark,  the  institute’s 
director,  many  rural  depatiments  in  the  state 
arc  nor  equipped  to  deal  with  the  Internet 
and  computer  crimes.  Many  do  not  even 
know  how  to  access  enme  informaQon  on 
the  VC'cb,  he  said 

’I'hc  mobile  program  will  begin  with  the 
basics,  including  what  cyberenme  is, 
cybetterronsm.  how  to  scuc  a hard  dnve, 
assess  a cyberenme  scene,  and  make  sure  the 
hard  dnve  is  not  damaged 

“We  want  to  have  an  awareness  program 
to  make  rural  law  enforcement  aware  of 
what  IS  happerung  in  the  cyber  world,”  Clark 
told  The  Democrat-Gazette.  ‘There’s  not  a 
lot  of  places  here  in  Arkansas  that  have  the 
knowledge  how  to  do  these  things  ” 

In  Bentoninlle,  Northwest  Arkansas 
Community  College  received  a $983,669 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Domestic  Pre- 
paredness in  September  to  establish  the 
Insacute  for  Corporate  and  Pubbe  Safety* 
Coopcfam*e  Efforts  in  HomeUnd  Secunty 
The  department  will  tram  rural  first- 
responders  and  pnsatc  comparues  to  work 
together  in  the  event  of  a domestic  terronst 


attack-  Corporate  partners  mclude  the 
Arkansas-based  giants  Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc., 
Tvson  Foods  Inc  , and  J.B.  Hunt  Transport 
Services  Inc. 

College  president  Becky  Paneitz  said  the 
msdtutc  should  be  affibated  with  the  college 
for  at  least  the  next  decade.  An  $8.8-milbon 
building  to  house  the  department  is  mcluded 
m the  college's  2015  master  faetboes  plan. 

As  part  of  the  program,  corporate 
security  teams  wtU  work  with  the  college's 
criminal  justice,  fire  saence  and  emergency 
medical  techrucian  programs  to  develop  ana- 
terronsm  trairung  manuals  and  computer 
software.  fundamental  goal  of  the 
initiative  will  be  to  help  pubbe  and  pmate 
agenaes  maruge  their  responses  to  terronst 
attacks  by  assessing  their  faedmes  and 
idenofymg  any  I'ulncrabiboes. 

The  manuals  will  be  discnbured  through  a 
network  of  60  community  colleges  m 
.Vrkansas  as  part  of  an  irutunvc  called 
Prepare  Amenca. 

Created  by  The  League  for  InnoiaQon  m 
Commuruty  College,  Prepare  .\menca  will 
tram  an  estimated  3.5  milbon  emergency 
responders  over  the  next  two  years,  accord- 
ing to  Its  grant  proposal 
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Experts  say  firearms 
training  needs  to 
come  out  of  the  dark 


Firearms  training  gets  a necessary  infusion  of  reality  when  low-light 
situations  ate  added  to  the  mix  — a scenario  that’s  often  lacking  in  training 
environments. 


Current  research  shows  that  a substantial 
number  of  pobce  shootings  — patocularly 
those  involving  unarmed  suspects  — occur 
at  night  or  m a darkened  setting,  yet  few  law- 
enforcement  agencies  train  their  ofBcers  how 
to  shoot  under  those  conditions,  according 
to  experts. 

According  to  data  collected  by  The 
Houston  Chronicle,  59  percent  of  the  189 
shootings  that  occurred  in  Hams  County 
&om  1999  to  2004  occurred  between  sunset 
and  sunrise.  In  at  leave  five  cases  involving 
unarmed  suspects,  according  to  the  newspa- 
per, officers  appeared  to  have  mistaken  an 
object  for  a gun  in  low  light. 

Seven  other  unarmed  people  were  shot 
after  making  some  type  of  furtive  move- 
ment, The  Chronicle  said,  and  four  others 
after  refusing  to  show  their  hands.  Officers 
said  they  accidentally  fired  in  six  of  the  cases, 
and  the  rest  occurred  either  inside  a vehicle 
or  while  suspects  struggled  with  police. 

Research  conducted  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  Balomore  and  New  York  City  by 
Tom  Aveni,  a sworn  police  officer,  trainer 
and  forensic  psychologist  with  the  New 
Hampshire-based  Police  Policy  Studies 
Council,  turned  up  similar  results. 

Aveni  cited  news  media  studies  showing 
that  as  many  as  one  in  three  police  shootings 
involve  an  unarmed  suspect  — “a  very 
common  thread,”  he  noted  — and  of  those, 
his  own  research  found,  roughly  three- 
quarters  occurred  under  low-light  condidons. 

Most  state  training  councils  do  not 
mandate  low-light  firearms  training,  Aveni 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  Officers  are 
required  to  go  to  the  range  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  qualify,  but  under  daylight  condidons 
that  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  they  do  their  job. 

In  many  if  not  most  of  these  shootings , 
visual  acuity  is  well  beyond  the  level  of  legal 
blindness,  said  Averu.  To  replicate  that 
environment,  all  training  facilides  have  to  do 
IS  turn  down  the  lights. 

“When  I sec  officers  getting  into  trouble. 
It  IS  not  because  they’re  missing  what  they’re 
aiming  at,”  he  said.  “It’s  because  they’re 
shooting  things  they  haven’t  clearly  identi- 
fied. That  IS  the  dirty  litdc  secret;  we’re 
shooting  a lot  of  unarmed  people  who 
haven’t  really  been  properly  identified  as  an 
imnuncnt  threat.” 

Stadsdes  cited  by  The  Chronicle  showed 
that  half  of  those  shot  by  Pnnee  George’s 
County,  Md.,  police  during  the  1990s  were 
unarmed.  One-third  of  those  fiitally  shot  by 
Miami-Dade  County,  Fla.,  officers  between 
1990  and  2001  had  no  weapon,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  17  percent  of  those  shot 
between  1996  and  2002  were  unarmed  and 
not  attacking  or  driving  toward  officers. 

David  Klinger,  an  associate  professor  of 
criminology  at  the  Universit)’  of  Missouri  in 
St.  Louis,  and  the  author  of  “Into  the  Kill 
Zone:  A Cop’s-Eyc  View  of  Deadly  Force," 
believes  that  as  much  informadon  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  real-life  siruadons  should  be 
integrated  back  into  traiiung. 

“I  can’t  say  that  no  police  officers  are  ever 
trained  [in  low-light  conditions],  but  it's  a 
training  issue  where  many  officers  don’t  get 
the  opporturuty  to  fire  under  those  circum- 
stances, absolutely,”  he  told  LEN.  “W'e  want 
to  make  our  trauung  as  reaiisdc  as  possible 


so  police  officers  arc  able  to  have  spent 
some  tune  in  a vanety  of  cnviroiunents  if 
they  find  themselves  having  to  make  a life 
and  death  decision.  To  the  extent  to  which 
officers  are  not  getting  reabsdc  trauung  is  the 
extent  to  which  we’re  not  preparing  them  as 
well  as  we  should.” 

Klinger,  a former  Los  Angeles  police 
officer,  takes  issue  with  the  way  most 
firearms  qualificadon  is  conducted.  Just 
shooting  at  a target,  he  said,  is  an  “old 
thing,  .divorced  from  the  reality  of  the 
streets.” 

At  one  Southeastern  department,  Klinger 
noted,  the  firearms  trainer  there  will  base  a 
training  scenario  on  a recent  shooting.  Fur 
example,  an  officer  once  had  to  fire  at  a 
suspect  from  inside  his  cruiser.  VC’hat  the 
trainer  did  was  fashion  a car  door  out  of 
cardboard  and  have  the  officers  sit  m a chau 
behind  it.  They  had  to  draw  their  weapons, 
turn  their  bodies,  aim  out  the  window  and 
hit  some  targets. 

Trainers  can  augment  the  traditional 
firearms  quakficadon  with  motion,  move- 
ment and  noise,  said  Klinger. 

“Ijghts  may  be  bnght  in  one  room,  dark 
m another,  and  you  have  to  move  from  a 
low-light  environment  to  a bnght  light,  and 
vice  versa  — all  the  things  officers  have  to 
do  were  they  confronted  with  these  types  of 
things  in  real  bfe,”  he  said. 

Klinger  contends  that  it  is  pobce  admmis- 
trators’  fear  of  doing  something 
untradidonal  that  blocks  that  type  of 
training.  Most  are  very  conservative,  he  said, 


Like  many  changes  in  a department’s 
pracdccs,  it  started  with  an  incident. 

Two  years  ago,  pobce  m Frederick,  Md., 
were  called  out  to  a Goodwill  Industnes 
frcibty  where  staff  members  were  engaged 
in  a standoff  with  a mentally  disabled  male 
employee.  As  pobce  confronted  him,  he 
swung  at  an  officer.  He  was  subdued  and 
wound  up  spending  the  night  m jail. 

Had  that  incident  occurred  today,  it 
would  not  have  gone  that  far,  say  local 
mental  health  professionak  That’s  because 
of  a program  sponsored  by  pubbe  and 
pnvate  mental  health  organizauons  m 
Fredcnck  that  incorporates  pobce  training,  a 
mobile  mental  health  ensis  team  and  street- 
safety  instruction  for  human  services 
workers. 

"One  of  the  ultimate  challenges  of  pobce 
work  is  the  many  ways  to  handle  each 
situaaon,”  Chief  Kim  C.  Dine  told  The 
Washington  Post.  "Thirty  years  ago,  we 
thought  a law  enforcement  response  was  the 
only  response.  Now  we’re  trying  to  be  more 
open-minded  and  enlightened.” 

The  daylong  trauung  session  uses  a voice 
exercise  that  gives  officers  a chance  to 
experience  something  of  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  schizophrenia.  For  40  minutes, 
they  wear  headphones  and  try  to  read 
answer  quesDons  or  describe  a scene  as 
voices  rug  at  them,  insult  them  and  w4usper 


and  are  opposed  to  veenng  from  “the  old 
tried  and  true  way.” 

Aveni  bebeves  that  time  and  money  arc 
the  obstacle. 

"If  you  want  people  that  arc  better 
trained,  it*^  going  to  require  money  you  may 
not  have  allocated  in  your  budget,  or  it’s 
going  to  require  you  actually  have  inadequate 
numbers  of  people  in  the  street,”  he  said 
"It’s  a dilemma  for  most  agencies.” 

One  department  that  is  progressive  in  its 
trauung  for  low-bght  environments,  accord- 
ing to  .-\veni,  is  Baltunorc  County,  Md. 

Tlicre  IS  a kind  of  SWAT  mentabty  that 
has  crept  into  pobce  training,  he  said 


curses. 

"It  was  a constant  barrage,”  said  Sgt. 

Greg  Gautney.  ‘'You  get  an  idea  of  what 
kind  of  a distraction  that  is. . and  reabze 
what  a person  is  going  through.” 

Role-playing  is  also  part  of  the  training 
In  addition  to  pracucing  their  response  to 
specific  situations,  officers  review  the  names 
of  commonly  presenbed  psychiatnc  drugs. 
They  ate  taught  to  ask  for  a person's  pill 
bottle,  which  will  give  them  the  name  of  the 
medication,  as  well  as  a doctor’s  name. 

"It’s  eene  how  frequendy  you  come 
across  someone”  with  an  emooonal  or 
mental  problem,  said  Gautney.  "We’re  usually 
called  when  somebody’s  highly  agitated.  But 
if  we  can  find  out  what  tnggered  that,  we 
can  find  out  what  the  real  problem  u.” 
Officers  responding  recendy  to  a 
domesuc  dispute  call  found  the  husband 
alone,  pounding  on  walls  and  weeping  'Fhey 
summoned  the  city's  mobile  cruu  team,  a 
service  the  oty’s  mental  health  professioruls 
operate  every  day  from  1 p m.  to  1 1 p.m.  As 
they  tned  to  track  down  a rebuve  to  stay 
with  the  man  and  arrange  for  counsebng, 
pobce  talked  calmly  with  him 

Scott  Rose,  president  of  Way  Station,  a 
group  that  provides  support  and  services  for 
Ftcdenck's  low-income  mentally  ill,  said  the 
officers  "spent  three  hours  with  him.  Thu 
could  have  rurned  into  a violent  situation 


Instructors  wdl  tell  officers  that  if  they  turn 
thru  flushUghls  on,  the  enemy  is  going  to  see 
them  and  shoot  to  kill. 

"I  have  not  l>ecn  able  to  document  a 
single  law  enforcement  incident  in  which  an 
officer  was  shot  because  he  turned  his 
flashbght  on,”  said  .-\vcni. 

What  Balttmurc  County  does  is  train  its 
officer  to  use  rheir  lights,  but  to  use  them 
intelligently,  he  said.  If  you  have  to  switch  a 
flashbght  on,  use  it  bclund  covet,  or  to  libnd 
an  opponent 

“1  find  people  btcrally  walk  into  untenable 
situations  that  they  don’t  see  until  it's  too 
late,”  said  Averu. 


had  they  responded  differently.” 

The  mobile  team  responds  to  as  many  as 
360  calls  a month,  and  is  called  in  by  pobce 
alx)ut  four  times  each  week  Mental  health 
ivorkers  attend  roll  calls,  and  social  service 
workers  receive  trairung  by  pobce  in  Insic 
safety  precautions. 

Robert  A.  Pitcher,  executive  director  of 
the  Mental  Health  Management  Agency  of 
Fredcnck  County,  a group  that  coorduiates 
the  training  and  pays  for  the  mobile  cnsis 
team,  said  the  pobce  department  as  a whole 
was  progressive,  and  the  training  was 
indicative  of  Dine's  focus  on  community 
pobcing 

In  February,  Gautney  and  his  fellow 
officers  were  called  by  a neighbor  to  check 
on  a woman  known  to  suffer  from  schizo- 
phrenia When  the  first  officer  arnved,  the 
woman  branduhed  what  looked  to  be  a 
machete  Instead  of  attempting  an  arrest,  the 
officer  pulled  back.  The  officers  were 
eventually  able  to  get  the  woman  to  hospital. 

The  officer  “could  have  shot  her”  if  a 
strict  law-enforcement  approach  l>een  used, 
said  Gautney. 

"I  don't  believe  there’s  another  commu- 
futy  where  the  pobce  department  is  as 
sensmve  to  the  needs  of  people  with  mcnul 
ditabdiQes  and  to  working  with  social  service 
agencies  in  town  as  Fredenck’s,”  Rose  told 
The  Post. 


Officers  get  a firsthand  taste 
of  the  effects  of  mental  illness 


From  school  shootinf^s  to  terrorists: 


Teaching  cops  to  move  toward  the  gunfire 


It*  crcatjon  was  prompted  by  the 
massacre  at  Colorado's  (^olumbinc  High 
School,  but  a Texas  program  that  tratn* 
patrol  officer*  in  SWAT  maneuver*  designed 
to  stop  violence  as  it  occurs  ha*  since 
evolved  into  a potent  anti  letronim  strata* 
gem 

'Hie  two-year-old  program  is  called 
ALiiRR’I’,  short  for  Advanced  Ijw  linforcc 
ment  Rapid  Response  'I'raimng  It  is  taught 
by  SWAT  professionals  from  around  the 
state  at  a center  on  the  campus  of  lexas 
State  University  at  San  Marcos 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  provide 
officers  with  another  set  of  skills  that  they 
would  uiili/e  when  there  is  active  violence 
occurring,"  said  Steve  Ciriffith,  a former 
cliicf  of  the  San  Marcos  I’obcc  Department 
and  the  program’s  executive  director,  in  an 
interview  with  latw  linforcemcnt  News 
"I’ari  of  that  is  what  is  necessary  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  horrucidal-suicidal  sub|ccis 
that  we’re  beginning  to  sec  more  of.  When 
you  have  » homicidal-suicidal  8ub|ccl,  then 
that  person  is  going  to  create  as  much 
damage,  take  as  many  Lves  as  possible  before 
taking  their  own." 

The  first  two  hours  of  the  two-day  Rapid 
Response  to  Active  Shooter  training  session 
IS  spent  in  discussions  about  the  threat  fust 
responders  fate  and  the  need  for  offensive 
tactics.  The  rest  of  the  instruction  is  hands 
on,  satd  Griffith 

Several  hours  arc  spent  training  pariici 
pants  in  room  searches  and  approach 
icchnuiucs.  Then  the  officers  arc  suited  up  in 
protective  gear,  given  “simumtion"  weapons, 
and  led  through  simulaiut  iraimng 


Mass,  police  are  taking  no  chances 


'ilw  phenomenon  of  school  shootings 
seems  to  have  aliaud  in  recent  yean,  but 
in  Massachusetts,  state  poke  are  provid- 
ing training  for  muniapal  dcpaitxncnts 
trying  to  prevent  another  Columbine 
massacre  from  ever  occurring  again. 

In  the  town  of  Douglas  this  past 
summer,  a team  of  specially  trained 
troopers  bom  barncka  throughout  the 
state  taught  local  poke  special  tactics  and 
techniques  chat  would  help  them  neutral- 
ixe  "l>ad  guys,"  said  Trooper  Jay  Cronin. 

'I*he  model  used  by  the  state  pobcc  was 
developed  by  the  National  Tactical 
Officers  Association  after  Enc  Hams  and 
Dylan  Klcbold  shot  and  killed  12  students 


and  teachers  at  their  high  school  in  lactlcton, 
Colo-,  in  1999.  Both  boy*  committed  *uiade. 

"Those  did  bad  things,'’  Cronin  told 
The  Worcester  Telegram  Sc  Gazette.  “The 
local  police  were  overwhelmed.  Those  kids 
murdered,  and  they  had  a death  wish." 

The  exercise  conducted  at  Douglas  High 
School  in  .August  began  with  a squad  of 
town  officers  exiting  a second-floor  class- 
room. guru  drawn.  As  they  inched  their  way 
along  the  hallway,  a shooter  dad  in  a bbek 
trench  coat  was  sported.  After  assurances 
from  pobce  that  he  would  not  be  shot,  the 
shooter  compbed  with  a command  to  lay 
down  his  weapon  and  come  out  slowly  with 
his  hands  up. 


More  con^bcated  scenanos  followed. 
"It's  a ciawl-walk-run  process,"  said 
Cronin.  "We  start  off  with  small  sce- 
narios-'’ 

In  another,  the  shooter  (actually,  a state 
trooper)  lurked  around  the  corner  of  a 
long,  straight  hallway.  He  shot  at  officers 
with  water-soluble  paint  balls.  As  the 
officers  stalked  the  hall,  stopping  at 
various  points,  they  found  the  shooter  in  a 
classcoom.  Mote  shots  were  fired;  he  was 
neutralized. 

After  each  scenario  is  conduded,  the 
teams  complete  the  learning  cycle  by 
meeting  to  discuss  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  mission. 


During  the  last  half  of  the  session,  they 
are  put  through  a senes  of  scripted  scenanos 
aimed  at  forcing  them  to  work  together  as  a 
team,  confront  violence  and  use  the  tech- 
niques they  have  abcady  been  taught  to  bnng 
the  violent  incident  to  a "successful  conclu- 
sion." Gnffith  said 

One  scenano  might  l>c  shots  fired  m a 
school,  or  at  a mall  When  pobce  arnve,  they 
see  wounded  people.  Gnffith  said.  The 
officers  form  a team  of  three  ot  four  and  go 
inside  The  ALIiRRT  training  differs  from 
much  of  law  enforcement  msuucuon  in  that 
participants  arc  taught  to  move  toward  the 
sound  of  gunfire,  not  to  use  cover  or  shoot 
from  a stauonary  position 


Interpol  to  seek  proactive 
approaches  to  bioterror 


With  .1  pnvatc  gram  of  nearly  $1  ivulbon, 
Interpol  is  launching  a two  year  program 
aimed  at  Mrcnglhcning  (he  national  and 
international  capacity  to  combat  the  threat 
of  biotettonsm. 

"Only  a small  number  of  countries  have 
legislation  .igainst  the  wcapomxalion  of 
pathogens,”  said  Interpol  Secretary  General 
Ronald  K Noble 

The  program,  he  said,  will  play  a vital  role 
in  idcntifi'ing  gaps  in  the  law  so  that  pobcc 
officers  around  the  world  can  take  a more 
proactive  stance  in  investigating  and 
ptevenung  biotcrrorist  ihtcals 

In  many  countries,  according  to  Interpol, 
no  law  IS  violated  until  a disease  or  biological 
agent  is  actually  deployed 

"Without  laws  which  crtmmalize  activity 
relating  to  bio-weapons,"  the  organization 
said,  "there  is  no  basis  for  legal  assistance  or 
cooperation  to  ptcvcni  theu  production  and 
transport " 

Part  of  the  $943,000  gram  from  the 
Alfred  P Sloan  i'uundation  will  lie  used  to 
orgamzc  a global  conference  next  year  for 
semor  law  enforcement  officials  and  expects 
from  a wide  range  of  specialties  Its  ob}cctive 
will  be  to  cstabbsh  a training  program  and 
resource  center  at  the  disposal  of  law- 
enforcement  agenaes  worldwide  Further 
training  workshops  arc  envisioned  for  Afiica, 
North  .America  and  Asia 

Other  goab  include  the  enhancement  of 
cooperation  between  pubk  health  officials, 
customs  and  law  enforcement,  as  well  as 
among  mtctnaooaal  orgaruzaaons;  creating 


“We're  leaching  the  tcchmqucs  to  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  bad  guy  who  is 
continuing  to  take  Lves,"  said  Gnffith. 

These  types  of  situarions  leave  no  tune 
for  the  arrival  of  SWAT  teams  ot  hostage 
negotiators,  said  Gnffith. 

"If  you  look  at  what  happened  in  the 
Russian  school  there  you  have  a group  of 
people  that  within  those  first  few  minutes 
immediately  hardened  their  target,”  he  said. 
"What  we’re  learning  m law  enforcement  is 
that  in  those  very  fast  moving  events,  when 
you  know  there’s  going  to  be  loss  of  bfe,  our 
window  of  opportumty  is  almost  immcdute. 
We  have  to  impact  that  situation  within  the 
first  few  minutes  and  do  it  effectively  to 
reduce  loss  of  bfe." 

Gnffith  was  referring  to  the  attack  by 
Chechen  rebels  on  a middle  school  in  the 
city  of  Beslan  on  Sept,  3 which  Icft’at  least 
344  hostages  dead  - an  estimated  200  of 
them  students. 

Since  Its  inception  in  2001,  ALERRT  has 
received  $2.7  miUion  in  federal,  state  and 
local  funding  This  fiscal  year,  it  received  $1.6 
million  from  the  Texas  Governor’s  Office 
through  the  federal  Byrne  Discretionary 
Fund  So  far.  more  than  2,140  officers  from 


Ron  Noble 
BtoJo^uv/  rtJiiton 

an  inudent  Response  Guide  with  specific 
blocks  on  biotcrronsm.  and  making  informa- 
tion about  the  threat  a\’aibble  on  the 
rcstncied  Interpol  Wcbsitc- 

"We  have  to  accept  that  once  a 
bioterrorut  attack  has  been  committed,  the 
options  presented  to  law  enforcement 
agenues  ate  very  limited,"  said  Noble.  "The 
consequences  of  such  an  attack  can  be  so 
densnong  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
focus  the  efforts  of  pobce  on  nsk  control 
and  prevention." 


Firsi-responders  sweep  a hallway 
during  one  of  the  ALERRT 
program’s  scripted  scenarios. 

nearly  300  agencies  around  the  country  have 
received  the  training 

To  learn  more  about  the  proffvm.  Ptsif  the 
ALBRRT  Website  at  www.alerrt.com. 


Combat  training  facility 
finds  a home  with  La.  sheriff 


The  naoon’s  first  combat-tiaming  village 
was  erected  this  summer  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Ascension  Pansh  Shenff’s  Department 
as  part  of  Louisiana’s  regional  anu-ietronsm 
center  for  pobcc  and  other  first  responders. 

Called  .'LARTA,  short  for  Southern  Ann- 
Terronsm  Regional  Training  Academy,  the 
facibty  has  trained  more  than  1,000  Louisi- 
ana law-enforcement  officers  from  around 
the  state  since  u opened  in  May  2003.  Other 
state  and  federal  officers,  as  well  as  mibtary 
personnel,  have  been  cramed  there  as  wclL 

S.ARTA  was  created  in  the  wake  of  the 
Sept  U terronst  attacks  as  a |oint  effort 
between  the  state's  NaDonai  Guard  and  the 
shenff’s  department  It  built  with  $6. S 
miUion  ui  federal  funds  from  the  Jusoce 
Department,  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Secunty  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Academic  training  in  counter  terronsm, 
Islamic  culture,  surveillance,  biotcrronsm 
and  the  use  of  personal  protection  equip- 
ment is  conducted  at  S-ARTA’s  site  at  the 
National  Guard's  CarviUe  base.  Tacocal 
training  takes  place  at  the  shenff’s  training 


facibty  in  Gonzalez. 

"Today  is  the  day  local  law  enforcement 
breaks  out.’’  Ascension  Pansh  Shenff  Jeff 
Wiley  told  The  (Baton  Rouge)  Morning 
Advocate.  "There  are  people  in  the  world 
who  arc  teaching  people  to  hate  and  to  harm 
us.  VClicn  this  happens,  local  law  enforce- 
ment wiU  be  the  first  to  respond,  and  this 
facibty  will  prepare  us  for  that  ome.” 

The  $2.2-milbon  mobile  training  complex 
uas  funded  by  the  Office  of  Domcsac 
Preparedness,  a tbvnsion  of  the  DHS.  It  U’as 
set  up  on  the  shenff ‘s  department’s  grounds 
When  completed  it  will  have  1 5 buildings; 
the  first  10  were  delivered  in  August  from 
\’irgima  by  a fleet  of  18-wheelers. 

In  addiQon  to  the  buildings,  a 24-by-40- 
foot  theater  wiU  house  electronic  and  video 
conciols  for  reviewing  combat  exerases 
performed  by  tiaming  partiapants. 

According  to  Ron  Wells,  the  shenff’s 
director  of  research  and  development,  plans 
r^>ll  for  the  village  to  be  packed  up  and 
moved  for  training  exerases  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  four  tunes  a year. 
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Making  videos  that  rock 


Arizona  specialists  turn  grainy  images  into  useful  evidence 


The  avenge  pcfson  nuy  be  recorded  on  camera  a 
dozen  dmcs  in  a given  day,  but  that  docs  not  mean  those 
images  wiU  be  usetul  in  an  investigation.  They  arc  often 
gniny,  or  do  not  provide  police  with  that  one  critical  dehul 
needed  to  make  a positive  identification. 

Remedying  that  is  all  in  a day’s  work  for  Eddie  Burns 
and  Jim  Schw-alenberg,  two  Chandler,  Anz. . police  video 
technicians  turned  cdmc-solvcrs,  who  have  helped  area 
agencies  in  more  than  200  cases  in  the  past  year. 

In  2002,  the  Chandler  department  received  a $40,000 
grant  for  a computer  system  and  dTective  software  made 
by  Ocean  Systems,  a Maryland-based  video  editing  firm. 
Until  that  time,  Burns  and  Schwalcnberg  had  been  making 
films  for  police  training  and  for  the  Channel  98  public- 
safety  program. 

“About  70  percent  of  what  I do  tight  now  is  forensic 
yideo  analysis,”  Burns  told  Law  Enforcement  News.” 

Chandler’s  forensic  video  bb  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
two  in  the  state,  and  just  a handful  around  the  country, 
that  meet  the  standards  set  by  SMPTE,  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Television  Engineers.  If  anything  were  to 
happen  in  their  region  or  nationwide,  said  Burns,  authon- 
dcs  know  they  could  send  a tape  to  Chandler  for  process- 
ing and  analysis. 

Although  they  have  not  yet  done  any  work  for  the 
federal  government.  Burns  and  Schwalenberg  are  now  also 
part  of  a Homebnd  Defense  Forensic  Video  Analysis 
Response  Team. 

With  their  equipment,  the  two  can  take  a videotape. 


digitize  the  evidence  to  gt>x  it  a numeric  value,  and  view'  it  on 
computer.  It  enables  them  to  pby  it  back  and  forth  countless 
dmcs  without  damaging  the  cWdence,  he  said. 

Surveilbncc  systems  have  become  quite  common  because 
they  ate  now  less  costly  to  install.  sateV Burns.  Every  business 
from  Wal-Mart  to  a mom-and-pop  com-eniencc  slure  has  a 
camera  — usually  muldple  cameras,  he  said. 

Those  cameras  will  flash  by  because  they  ace  recording  at 
such  a high  rate  of  speed,  crying  to  fit  as  much  as  tliey  can 
onto  a single  videotape. 

In  the  past,  “deteenves  would  take  these  videotapes  and 
put  them  in  a standard  VCR  pbyct  (and  hit]  pby,  pause,  pUy, 
pause,  until  they  find  the  camera  angle  they’re  loolung  for.” 
Burns  said.  'The  problem  is  that  every  time  you  hit  pause, 
you’re  destroying  evidence  because  the  videotape  is  scratch- 
ing against  the  head  of  the  pbyer.” 

Plus,  more  than  half  the  evidence  gets  lost,  he  said.  Video 
IS  recorded  at  60  frames  pet  second,  but  surveillance  cameras 
record  at  120  images  per  second  - two  fields  equal  one  frame. 

"A  standard  VCR  would  read  image  1,3,S,7,9,  missing  all 
the  cameras  in  between,”  said  Burns. 

Once  they  have  the  image  they  want,  the  tedmioans  are 
able  to  use  a secies  of  different  filters  to  zoom  in  and  look  at 
tattoos,  identifiable  clothing,  and  vehicles,  among  other 
things  that  might  provide  a due  to  investigatots. 

Chandler’s  video  experts  recendy  came  to  the  aid  of 
Scottsdale  homicide  dclccdves  investigating  the  murder  of 
Ha  Nu  Hoang,  a Phoenix  manicurist  who  was  found  dead  in 
her  cay  on  Aug.  1 1 , 2003. 


llie  vicum  ^*as  bst  seen  at  the  Casino  Aniona  several 
days  caibct  I let  mos'cmcnts  had  liccn  tracked  by  some 
400  cameras.  .After  watchuig  SO  houn  of  vivleotape.  , 
Scottsdale  investigators  turned  to  ('.handler  foi  help. 

■'I  knew  Chandler  had  the  software,"  Scottsdale 
DctecONt  Tom  Van  Nfetec  told  'I'he  .Arizona  Republic 
"You  can  isobte  images,  and  tilings  just  look  better.  You 
can  blow  them  up  wiUiout  distottmg  it  too  bad  " 

(^nc  wxek  bter,  the  Scousdale  puLcc  Ivad  an  uiugc, 
dear  enough  to  show  on  tdevision,  of  a nun  following 
Hoang  out  of  the  casino.  Within  days,  they  arrested  Sameh 
Basta  after  he  called  the  deparunent  to  ask  why  his  picture 
was  being  cucubicd.  He  has  since  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  first-degree  murder  and  kidnapping. 

Soil,  tlie  evidence  is  only  a^guod  as  the  videotape  tlial 
Clundler’s  Ub  receives,  said  Burns  A pooily  recorded  tape 
IS  going  to  yield  a scratchy  image  One  of  (he  common 
misperceptions  is  that  a tcchniaun  can  enhance  an  image 
to  read  a name  or  license  plate. 

"NASA  satcUilcs  can  zoom  m and  see  what  you're 
cooking  on  the  gnll,”  said  Burns.  ‘That  has  to  do  with 
camera  lenses;  that’s  not  videotapes." 

And  while  theu  system  is  about  as  hi-tech  as  it  gets,  it 
still  is  not  as  suphisikatcd  as  the  ones  used  by  the  charac- 
ters on  television  crime  shows,  he  said. 

“’I'hat’s  kind  of  a hurdle  wc  have  to  overcome  with  the 
medu  and  intcmaliy  witli  our  officers,”  said  Burns.  'They 
go  home  and  sec  ‘C.S.I.,’  they  sec  this  ted  enhance  button, 
and  they  want  to  know  why  wc  can’t  do  that.” 
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When  age  is  just  a number: 


The  special  appeal  of  mid-life  recruits 


The  average  police  recruit  may  have 
youthful  vigor  on  his  side,  but  when  it  comes 
to  seasoning  and  maturity,  no  one  beats  the 
candidate  age  45  and  older,  according  to 
officials  in  departments  that  have  opened 
their  doors  to  candidates  seeking  a second 
career  in  law  enforcement. 

Last  year,  the  Mobile,  Ala.,  Police 
Department  graduated  51 -year-old  Damian 
Onhueb.a  former  aucraft  maintenance 
mechanic  and  Air  Force  veteran,  and  5 1 - 
year-old  Markjohnson,  the  former  director 
of  the  Uruted  Way  of  Southwest  .Alabama. 
Onhuela  went  on  to  win  the  Chief’s  Award, 
and  Johnson  was  elected  class  president 
during  their  20  weeks  at  the  police  academy 

‘We’ve  never  had  a cap.  per  se,”  Cpl. 
Marcus  Young,  a department  spokesman, 
told  Law  Enforcement  News.  “WeVe  always 
left  u open  just  for  qualified  appbeants.”  If 
they  can  make  it  through  the  training,  he 
said,  “wc  feel  very  confident  putting  them 
out  on  the  street,  no  matter  what  their  age 
is.” 

The  Central  Shenandoah  Criminal  jusnee 
Trairung  Academy  in  A'irguua  graduated  its 
oldest  recruit  in  32  years  bst  May  — 58-ycar- 
old  Ed  “Pops”  Browder. 

“He’s  a born  natural,”  said  John  Breeden, 
the  Basic  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Supervisor,  in  an  interview  with  The 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  “All  the  guys 
look  up  to  him  ” 

-And  in  Providence,  R.I.,  Chief  Dean 
Esserman  removed  the  age  cut-off  of  39  for 
the  June  academy  ebss  so  that  more  middle- 
aged  people  could  apply. 

Aoung  said  he  noticed  an  influx  of  older 
recruits  following  the  Sept.  1 1 attacks.  A 
feebng  of  painoosm  led  many  of  them  to 
become  involved  in  bw  enforcement,  he  fold 

LEN 

"That’s  when  we  really  started  getting  the 
ones  over  50,”  said  A'ciing-  “Matter  of  fact, 
one  guy  said  that  was  his  specific  reason 


because  after  seeing  that,  he  just  felt  like  he 
should  be  doing  more.” 

Many  of  Mobile's  recruits  who  are  in 
their  mid-40s  are  retired  from  the  mibtary. 
They  arc  well  suited  for  pobcc  work, 
according  to  Young-  They  know  how  to 
follow  orders,  and  they  arc  in  shape.  Plus, 
their  fatnibes  are  often  supportive  because 
the  bfe  style  is  similar. 

Another  advantage  is  that  older  recruits 
do  not  want  to  “try  out”  bw  enforcement,  as 
do  some  of  the  candidates  in  their  early  20s, 
A'oung  said. 

‘The  older  guys  seem  to  have  their  minds 
made  up  that  this  is  what  I’m  going  to  do,” 
he  said. 

For  both  Orihucb  and  Johnson,  liccom- 
mg  a pobce  officer  is  a dream  come  true 

Onhueb  said  he  had  always  wanted  to  be 
in  bw  enforcement,  but  had  put  it  aside  by 
the  tunc  he  got  to  middle  age.  Then  his  son, 
who  IS  a CoUier  Count)-,  FU.,  shenff 's 
deput)',  told  him  that  the  Mobile  department 
had  no  age  restriction. 

"I  didn’t  waste  one  minute,”  ( )nhueb  told 
The  Associated  Press  “I  immediately  got  on 
the  phone  as  soon  as  I found  out  officully 
that  there  was  no  age  bmit- 1 came  in  the 
next  day  and  appbed  " 

Johnson  said  he  struggled  with  his 
decision  to  leave  his  job  at  United  Way.  Not 
only  did  it  pay  three  times  his  rookie  pobcc 
sabry  of  $24,744.  but  family  and  fnend* 
feared  bw  enforcement  work  was  too 
dangerous 

Of  his  graduaaon  from  the  academy,  said 
Johnson,  "It  beat  college  graduaoon,  and  it 
c>'cn  beat  breaking  $7  milbon  with  United 
Way.”  he  said,  referring  to  the  organizaoon’s 
2(X)0  fundraising  campaign. 

Central  Sherundoah's  Browder  a also  a 
nubtan'  veteran,  having  served  tun  tours  in 
A’letnam  as  a Manne  He  then  went  on  to 
become  a teacher,  counselor  and  high  school 
pnnapaL 


’Hiough  he  was  called  "Pops"  by  his 
younger  academy  classmates,  Browder  is 
tough.  He  came  in  first  in  his  class  in  sit-ups 
— 52  in  one  minute  — and  second  m push 
ups  — 39  m a minute  Mis  18  member  class 
elected  Browder  president. 

"He’s  a good  leader,"  said  Scott  Craig,  a 
19  ycar-oId  trainee  with  the  Staunton  Pobcc 
Department-  “He  definitely  holds  the  group 
together." 

There  is  bftle  tension  between  older 
recruits  and  their  younger  colleagues,  said 
A'oung.  While  in  the  patrol  division,  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  train  a 48-year  old  former 
New  York  City  pobcc  officer. 

"I  was  only  on  four  years,  and  I'm 
training  a guy  who  has  20  years  cxpcnrncc  in 
New  York,"  Young  said  "Bui  those  guys 
don'i  come  in  trying  to  know  it  all.  'fhey 


Phoukham  Tran,  who  became  a Des 
Moines  police  officer  in  October  2000 
at  age  42. 


know  that  the  years  of  service  they  may  put 
in  somewhere  else,  they  were  experts  then, 
but  coming  info  this,  they're  not  " 

Older  recruits  have  nothing  to  prove,  said 
Young,  and  arc  more  apt  to  bsten  “'I’hcy  feel 
like  'Kvcrylhing  I learn  from  this  guy 
even  though  he's  26  and  I'm  46  he’s  still 
iKcn  doing  this  longer  than  1 have.’  " 
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How  to  spot  trafficking  in  human  beings 

Seattle-based  team  seeks  victims  of  21st-century  slave  trade 

Krvt* 


By  Jennifer  Niilow 

With  Seattle  rccognued  by  fwJeral.  itate  and  local 
authorifjci  at  one  of  the  nation'*  hot  *pot»  for  human 
trafficking,  the  city'*  police  department  u mining  if* 
officer*  to  idenufy  victim*  from  among  the  many  people 
they  come  in  contact  with  dunng  the  workday. 

The  department  i»  part  of  Seattle'*  year-old  Trafficlang 
Re*pon#c  'I’eam  flU'O.  a mclude*  federal  and 

county  pro*cculOf»,  local  police,  county  law  enforcement, 
and  non-gtwernmental  organcrationi  luch  a*  the  Red 
Croii,  among  other* 

“Wc  know  that  there'*  ihou*and*  of  vicum*  in  the 
United  State*,  but  wc'rc  having  a hard  time  idcnufymg 
them  bcc4U*e  if  you  arc  a victim,  quite  often  you  come 
from  a country  that  doesn't  have  much  faith  m their  pobcc 
force,  or  they’re  viewed  with  »u*pic«jn,”  said  Detective 
I larvcy  Sloan,  who  repretent*  the  Seattle  police  on  the 
team 

Sloan’*  involvement  iKgan  three  years  ago  when  he  wa* 
asked  to  attend  a conference  on  ihe  i»»ue. 

■•'I'hen  the  chief  of  police  and  different  people  would 
get  question*  from  other  agenac*  and  from  reporter*,”  he 
told  Law  I'nforcemcnt  New*,  "It  all  rolled  down  to  me 
because  nobody  ebe  in  the  department  knew  anything 
about  It." 

I’hc  training  program  bunched  earlier  thii  year  it  aimed 
at  bringing  the  real  of  the  agency  up  to  »pccd,  »aid  Sloan. 
In  2005.  the  department  will  *cck  a federal  grant  that  wall 
allow  it  to  get  the  information  out  around  die  »tatc.‘  he 
laid. 

A itudy  commi5»ioncd  by  the  itatc's  Tusk  Force 
Against  the  TnifGcking  of  I’ciions,  released  in  July,  found 
that  Washington  is  particubriy  pionc  to  exploitation  due 
to  its  international  border  with  Canada,  it*  dependence  on 
agncultural  workers,  and  its  ports. 

The  study  said  Seattle  is  part  of  a trafQcking  circuit  that 
can  include  I lonolulu.  Las  Vegas,  New  ( )rlcans,  Portland, 
Vancouver  (Cbrk  County),  and  Yakima.  The  route  also 
extends  into  Canada. 

TnifGcking  has  occurred  m 18  Washington  srate 
counties,  actotding  to  the  report,  with  victims  mcluding 
"null  order"  brides,  domestic  workers,  prostitutes  and 
chiUltcn.  They  come  frtnn  countries  including  Chma, 
Russia,  the  Pluhppincs  and  Mexico,  tlic  study  said. 

The  Oiunil  Intelligence  .\gcncy  ha*  cstmwtcd  that 
anywlicrc  from  14,500  to  17.500  people  arc  smuggled  into 
ilic  country  each  year,  yet  only  550  have  been  idcnuGcd  as 
victims  nritionwidc  Fouriccnof  those  arc  m Waslungton 
State- 


One  of  the  many  faces  of  the  global  uaffic  in 
human  beings. 

Under  a federal  bw  enacted  in  2000  that  makes  hdman 
UafGcking  a dime,  there  were  110  people  prosecuted  for 
such  offenses  during  the  fiscal  years  2001  and  2003.  As  of 
bit  April,  there  were  153  open  irafGcking  investigations. 

Sloan  works  with  the  Refugee  Women’s  Alliance,  a local 
social  service  agency  whose  member*  accompany  him  to  roll 
calls.  During  1 5-minute  training  se*sions  before  each  shift, 
they  provide  information  to  officers  about  what  services  are 
available  for  victims  and  what  they  can  do  for  those  they 
locate.  Cards  arc  handed  out  that  have  a 24-bour-a-day  hot 
line  number. 

Ideally,  when  a trafficking  victim  is  identified,  officers 
should  contact  the  TRT.  The  team  has  interpreter*  for  more 
than  20  different  languages,  Sloan  said.  "They  will  provide 
intcrprcuQon  service^  to  »ee  if  the  person  will  talk,  find  out 
if  the  person  is  being  trafficked,"  he  noted. 

To  determine  whether  someone  is  a victim,  officers  arc 
taught  to  ask  specific  questions.  How  did  you  arrive  in  the 
U.S.?  What  arc  the  conditions  and  hours  of  your  employ- 
ment? Can  you  come  and  go  freely?  Is  anybody  holding  your 
passport  or  papen? 

Quite  often,  sucli  people  arc  fearful  of  strangers,  said 
Sloan,  There  nught  be  one  who  wants  to  speak  for  the  group. 
In  tliat  case,  police  should  try  and  keep  him  or  her  separated, 
and  bang  in  interpreters  to  speak  with  the  others.  That 


person  may  be  "protecting  ihcix  own  little  operation,  he 
told  LEN.  But  pobce  need  to  be  caudou*  about  whom 
they  hire  as  an  interpreter.  "You  never  know  when  you 
might  have  an  interpreter  who  is  a friend  of  the  trafficker, 
said  Sloan. 

Officers  should  be  looking  for  signs  of  abuse,  as  well. 

"If  you  come  across  a nanny  rituation  where  somebody 
might  actually  be  held  here  and  forced  to  work  as  a nanny, 
that  has  happened,"  he  said.  "Also  in  the  restaurant 
business,  you  have  people  in  (Seattle’s)  intemadonal  district 
who  might  have  been  brought  over  from  China  working  in 
a kitchen  or  as  waitresses,  who  do  not  speak  English. 

The  training  also  includes  examples  from  Sloan’s  own 
cxpcnencc  as  a vice  deteedve.  Three  years  ago.  Sloan  and 
his  patmer  responded  to  a complaint  about  a certain  house 
in  a fcsidendal  area  where  a lot  of  men  seemed  to  be 
coming  and  going  in  half-hour  intervals,  As  the  detecuves 
approached  the  house,  they  saw  an  Asian  man  peering  at 
them  through  the  window.  After  several  minutes  of 
knocking  and  announcing  themselves,  the  door  was  finally 
opened  by  two  Asian  women. 

"We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  invited  in,”  he  recalled. 
"There  was  a hot  bedroom  type  deal  in  the  basement  It’s 
very  obvious  it’s  an  Asian  brothel  going  on  there." 

Speaking  broken  English,  the  women  claimed  to  be  }ust 
visidng.  One  had  a plane  ticket  to  Dallas  for  the  next  day. 

“At  that  time,”  he  said,  "I  wasn’t  smart  enough  to  try  to 
find  out  if  they  were  actually  in  the  country  illegally,  or  if 
they  were  being  held  and  so  forth.  There  was  nothing  for 
us  to  do  at  that  time  that  I could  think  of.  But  since  then, 
there  are  different  things  I would  have  done." 

The  person  actually  in  charge  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  back  door,  said  Sloan.  And 
interpreters  would  have  been  brought  in  to  talk  to  the 
women  and  establish  their  status  — whethet  they  were 
working  off  a debt  or  being  paid. 

■^ust  through  my  ignorance  ar  that  time,  nothing  came 
of  that,”  he  said.  "It  would  be  totally  different  today  if  we 
came  across  something.  So  we  try  to  make  officers  aware 
that  (at)  any  time  you  might  come  across  a person  being 
trafficked.  It’s  rcaUy  hard  to  see  because  quite  often,  it's 
underneath  their  horizon.” 

Sloan  likened  human  trafficking  to  the  problem  of 
domestic  violence  10  or  15  years  ago.  Everyone  knew  that 
It  was  happening,  but  it  was  soil  occurring  under  the  radar. 

“Since  then,  everybody's  more  aware  of  it  now.  What 
they’d  like  to  do  is  make  human  trafficking"  a more  visible 
issue,  he  said,  "because  it  is  very  degrading  to  a person.  It 
really  is  tragic,  all  the  different  people  who  are  victimized 


J 


Every  officer  a lemier: 


Supplying  what  the  police  academy  doesn  t 


They  may  not  )i.wc  the  rank  or  the 
cxpcnciKc,  yet  from  the  moment  rookie 
police  officers  hit  the  streets,  they  arc 
expected  to  assume  Icadcrslup  responsibility 
Training  for  that  role,  however,  is  not 
sumctlung  provided  by  the  police  academy, 
says  one  veteran  law  enforcement  educator 

Enter  John  Jay  College  of  ('nnunal 
Justice  and  its  New  York  Ciw  Police 
Certificate  program  Now  m «s  third  year, 
the  txuuun-  free  program  gives  officers  the 
chance  to  earn  up  to  12  credits  on  cither  the 
undergraduate  or  graduate  level  'I'hosc 
credits  can  be  transferred  directly  lovv*ard  a 
college  degree. 

"\'ou  don’t  have  the  rank,  but  you  do 
have  to  cxctcisc  control  over  others  and  have 
to  model  certain  behaviors,"  Dr  Maki 
l iaberfeld,  the  program’s  coordinator,  said  in 
an  mtcrvicw  with  Law  Enforcement  News 
"The  idea  was  to  give  them  some  basic  tools 
to  cope  on  the  street  m terms  of  taking 
control  of  situations,  interacting  with 
people  then  learning  from  this  and  taking 
it  a step  further  when  they  themselves 


Iwcome  supervisors  of  other  poLcc  of- 
ficerv" 

The  ptsigtam  was  launched  in  the  spring 
of  2001  with  a half-nullion  dollars  from  the 
City  Council.  One  week  after  the  fall  term 
l>cgan,  however,  the  World  Trade  Center  was 
attacked,  and  the  ensuing  shift  in  the  police 
department’s  ftxus  and  energies  left  only 
three  officers  in  the  program  out  of  an  initial 
training  cohort  of  550.  But  slowly  they 
returned,  said  1 laberfeld,  who  also  chairs  the 
college’s  Department  of  Ijw.  Police  Science 
and  Cnminaljusdcc- 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  terronst  attacks, 
the  curriculum  was  expanded  to  mclude  such 
undergraduate  classes  as  stress  management, 
and  graduate-level  studies  m 
counterterronsm.  The  certificate  program 
enrolled  a record  506  students  this  year 
At  Its  core,  howxvcr.  are  two  foundation 
courses  Police  Supcrsosion  in  i Multmcul 
and  Mulucultural  Oty,  and  Supetsasory 
l,cadcrship  for  Pobce  Sersnees.  After  taking 
these  required  courses 'during  the  first 
semester,  participants  take  two  additional 


cbsscs  aimed  at  sharpening  theu  leadership 
skills  and  enhancing  their  petspeenve  on 
muluculturabsm.  They  can  choose  from  five 
elccm’c  courses,  mcluding  pobce  ethics  and 
the  history  of  immigration 

At  the  graduate  level,  four  courses  are 
offered.  Bureau  Pathology.  Pobce  Leader- 
ship. Counterterronsm  Pobey  for  Law 
Enforcement,  and  Perspccoves  on  Race  and 
Crime  m Amcnca. 

“Wc  go  more  m-depth  into  the  actual 
ihcones  of  leadership  that  were  not  dc\ased 
for  the  pobcc  ensoronment,  but  arc  imported 
from  other  ensaronments  for  pobcc  situa- 
oons,"  said  Haberfeld 

Theones  on  leadership  are  taken  from  the 
social  sciences,  as  well  as  the  business  and 
corporate  emoronment,  she  said. 

The  program  examines  the  behavioral 
patterns  of  pobce  officers  and  those  of  law- 
enforcement  agenacs.  It  also  analyzes  from 
the  pcrspecDvx  of  \*anous  leadership 
theones  how  chicfr  m New  ^ork  and  other 
cities  ha\x  acted  dunng  high-profile  ma- 
dents  Haberfeld  ated  the  example  of 


former  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  Chief 
Charles  Moose,  who  led  the 
muiu)unsdictional  team  that  mvesogated  and 
ultimately  cracked  the  Beltway  sniper  case. 

Haberfeld  has  a book  due  out  shortly  on 
pobce  leadership  For  the  past  few  years,  she 
said,  the  cctoficatc  program  has  used 
chapters  from  it  m which  17  chiefs  from 
around  rhe  country  arc  interviewed  about 
promment  events  in  their  careers. 

“The  idea  behind  all  those  theones  that 
have  fancy  names  is  that  you  are  cither  task- 
onented  or  people-oriented  and  there  ate 
vanous  modaboes  of  this  in  terms  of 
diiecDvc  approach  or  parDapaave  ap- 
proach." she  said.  "It’s  really  very  much  the 
use  of  social  saenecs  from  other  disciplines 
and  bringing  them  mto  pobang  ” 
[SttalsoLEN.  15. 200L] 

AfOVING? 

For  best  service,  don’t  forget  to 
let  LEN  know  ot  least  6-8  weeks 
prior  to  effective  dote. 
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The  LEN  interview 


Over  the  past  eight yesuStJohM  \t^. 

bos  ortbulraltd  a dramahr  overhaul 
oj  aiminaljuitiet  Irmraag  in  KrntiuJ^, 
applying  o kjuwUdffabU.faali  touch  vhtlt 
working  smooth^  with  sucb  playtn  as  tbe 
Stott’s  law  tnj'ortmeni  tstablssbmtnt,  bighfr 
education  institutions,  and  two  givemors  of 
opposing  parties.  He’s  brou^bs  a rare 
combination  of  experience,  smarts,  attentive- 
ness and,  to  be  sure,  fortuitous  timing  to  tbe 
cbal/enff  of  leading  tbe  state  Department  of 
Criminal  Jutfue  Training  and  tbe  payoff  has 
been  achieving  a position  of  national 
leadership  in  its  field. 

la  2003,  the  deparaneat  became  tbe 
first  public  safety  training  aeade/tty  to  be 
accredited  under  a new  progam  created  tbe 

Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law 
Enforcement  Agmcies. 

Bixzack,  an  unabashed  apostle  of  law 
enforcement  accreditation,  was  named 
commissioner  of  DOCJT  in  1 996  tty  Gov. 

Paul  E.  Patton,  a Democrat.  In  2004, 

Patton's  successor,  Republican  Gov.  Ernie 
Fletcher,  reappointed  Riscpptk  to  the  job. 

Along  tbe  wcty  be 's  presided  over  a sweeping 
tranjformation  of  the  department,  from  tbe 
creation  of  its  state-of-the-art pltysical plant  to 
its  alwctys-evolving  curriculums. 

It  would  not  be  an  understatement  to 
say  that  hixpack  bit  the  gound  running  when 
be  first  took  over  as  commissioner,  not  long 
after  he  retired  as  a captain  with  tbe  Laxing 
ton,  Division  of  Police.  Almost 
immediatety,  he  ordered  a survey  to  assess  what 
the  state ’s  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  felt  was 
needed  to  advance  law  enforcement.  Acting  on 
tbeir  input,  DOCJT  developed  the  first  set  of 
. uniform  professional  standards  for  Kentucky 
police  officers  — a far  ay  from  tbe  old 
requirement  that  you  bad  to  be  21  years  old, 
with  a driver's  license  and  no  felony  record. 

With  the  oversight  and  input  of  tbe  Kentucky 
Law  Enforcement  Council,  Biccpack’s  agny  is 
focused  on  a single  gal:  ensuring  that  Kentudg 
officers  are  the  best  trained  that  tbty  can  be. 

With  a Pb.D.  ia  admtm'stradoo  and 
managment  from  Walden  University  and  six 
published  books  under  his  belt,  hijack  does 
not  believe  in  quick  fixes.  After  tbe  StpL  11, 
2001,  terrorist  attacks,  when  the  police 
community  seemed  in  a rush  to  hire  every 
available  “expert"  on  counterterrorism  and 
homeland  security,  Bi;pack  and  the  DOCJT 
took  a more  measured  approach,  investing 
nearty  14  months  in  an  assessment  of  training 
needs  and  available  resources.  Tbe  end  result 
was  a progam  that  was  “best  for  Kintucky,  ’’ 
not  just  some  “ftel-giod,  knee-jerk,  rtaetionaty 
training.  ’’ 

Fot  Biazack  aod  the  DOCJT,  it’s  not  a 
matter  of  designing  training  modules.  Wbat 
the  department  does,  be  points  out,  is  conduct 
job-task  anises  for  every  psoliet  officer 
position  in  Kentucky,  from  recruit  level  to  the 
executive  suite,  and  then  act  on  tbe  findings  of 
those  analyses.  It’s  not  easy,  espeeialty  when 
there  are  only  16  weeks  of  basic  training  and 
40  hours  of  annual  in-serrict,  and  the 
Legslature  seems  fond  of  mandating  new 
training  on  emergng  “hot-button”  issues. 

As  with  so  many  other  things,  it  takes 
a d^  approach. 


Dr.  John  W.  Bizzack 

Kentucky's  criminal  justice  training  czar 


Law  Enforcemenl  News  inicrview 
by  Peter  DodenhofY 


LA  WENFORCEJyfENTNEWS:  In 
March  of  2003,  the  Department  of  Cnminal 
Justine  Training  became  the  nation’s fint public 
safety  training  acadertty  to  be  certified  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agneies  — certainty  a feather  in  aryones  cap 
What  prompted  you  to  seek  this  crriification? 

BIZZACK:  I’ve  always  been  involved  with 
CALEA  in  one  way  or  another- 1 was  an 
assessor,  and  I was  an  accreditation  manager 
m the  Lexington  Pobcc  Department  back  in 
the  early  90’s.  I had  done  some  national 
research  on  the  accreditation  process  and 
how  it  has  affected  and  advanced  policing.  It 
was  initially  not  intended  to  extend  down  to 
public  safety  academics  m small  areas,  so 
they  had  certification  programs.  And  when  I 
became  commissioner  here  in  ’96,  we  started 
looking  at  ways  to  do  this  thing  for  public 
safety  training,  as  had  been  done  for  policing 
since  the  mid-80’s.  So  we  got  into  the 
process  and  became  a certified  public  safety 
training  agency.  And  then  CALEA,  because 
of  the  requests  around  the  country,  and 
partially  because  of  out  lead  on  it,  became 
interested  in  revamping  the  standards 
specificaUy  for  a training  academy. 

LEN:  You  were  there  at  the  very  onset  of 
encourogng  CALEA  to  create  this  separate 
accreditation^ 

BIZZACK:  Well,  wc  probably  played  a 
major  role  in  helping  them  look  at  the 
opportunities  to  extend  their  accreditation 
standards  into  other  areas  aside  from  acUve 
law  enforcement-  And  we  were  on  the  board 
that  helped  create  the  standards  fot  pubbe 
safety  training  academies,  and  then  just  as 
soon  as  they  were  accepted  by  the  Commis- 
sion, we  were  the  first  m line  to  sign  up,  and 
the  first  m bne  to  get  through  it. 

LEN:  Btyond  tbe  advantage  of  accreditation  itttif, 
do  you  see  any  added  significance  to  being  the  first  to 
bold  that  designation? 

BIZZACK:  Some  of  the  main  significance 
bes  in  the  fact  that  it  helped  us  galvanize  aod 
focus  the  pobcc  community  in  Kentucky  on 
the  issues  of  standardization,  uniformity  and 
balance,  and  our  pobce  officer  professional 
standards.  And  it  assisted  us  in  helping  to 
add  additional  credentials  to  our  leadership 
institute  and  what  we’re  trying  to  do  with 
advanced  training  not  only  from  the  bottom 
up,  but  from  the  top  down  fot  local  pobce 
But  It  also  gave  us  an  edge  on  getting 
recognized  on  a national  and  internaDonal 
level.  We’re  next  to  the  CoUege  of  Pubbe 
Safety  here  at  Eastern  Kentucky  University; 
their  mtetnaoonal  standing  was  comple- 
mented by  ours  and  vice  versa,  and  now  wc 
have  become  a resource  for  other  countnes 
that  are  emerging  in  their  pobce  training 
standards. 

LEN:  Would  attyone  have  dared  to  predict  such  an 
outcome? 

BIZZACK:  Well,  we  came  into  the  enure 


process  at  a very  good  time  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Pobung  was  at  a crossroads,  as  was 
pobcc  training,  and  wc  were  able  to  capitabzc 
on  good  budgetary  tunes  and  also  the 
opportunity  of  atttacung  a lot  of  people 
who  were  retinng  from  law  enforcement  on 
the  state,  local  and  federal  level  to  out  staff 
and  our  faculty,  which  brought  additional 
crcdibibty  to  the  programs.  Wc  also  com- 
pletely revamped  the  standards  that  pobce 
officers  have  to  meet  in  otder  to  even 
become  a pobce  officer  m Kentucky  today. 

LEN:  Agncy  accreditation  bos  often  been  said  to 
carry  some  benefit  as  far  as  civil  liability  issues  are 
concerned.  Does  arty  of  that  accrue  to  a public  safety 
training  acadeny  such  as  your  own? 

BIZZACK:  It  docs.  And  we  have  an  added 
feature  here  m that  out  academy  and  office  is 
overseen  by  the  Kentucky  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  It’s  made  up  of  chiefs,  mayors, 


shenffs  and  ex-officio  officials  from  the 
stare,  local  and  federal  level,  and  serves  as  a 
watchdog,  so  to  speak,  over  every  program, 
every  initiative,  all  of  our  certification  of 
mstiuctots,  and  our  training  itself.  So  wc  not 
only  have  CALEA  to  attest  that  this  depart- 
ment IS  run  with  statc-of-the  art  standards 
that  arc  recognized  nauonally,  but  wc  have 
the  Kentucky  Law  Enforcement  Council, 
who  also  venfics  that  wc  arc  m compliance 
with  the  state  standards.  What  that  docs  m a 
legal  defense  issue  is  that  it  gives  addiuonal 
proiccuon  to  pobcc  officers  in  this  state  ihai 
wc  tram.  It  estabbshes  that  they  arc  now 
gemng  state-of-the-art  training  that  is 
operated  and  managed  under  a process  and 
infrastructure  that  assures  that  it  is  the  best 
training  available  For  dcfcnsibibty  you  can’t 
beat  that. 

LEN:  At  this  juncture,  not  quite  two  yean  it  nee 
the  DOCJT  became  the  first  to  be  eerlified.  do  you 
think  that  enough  training  offuusls  nationwide  know 
that  lueh  an  accreditation  progam  even  exists  — 
which  of  coune  would  be  a prerequisite  to  more 
people  actively  thinking  about  seeking  accreditation? 

BIZZACK:  Actually.  I think  quite  a few 
people  know  of  its  existence,  but  perhaps 
don’t  understand  its  sigruficance.  For 
example,  a large  agency  may  have  its  own 
training  academy;  there  are  only  two  of 
those  here  m Kentucky,  but  m other  sutes, 
of  course,  there  are  many  larger  agencies 
that  have  their  own  academies.  A pobce 
department  academy  can  get  into  this 
academy  acctediuoon  program,  and  the 
pobce  department  itself  may  not  be  accred- 
ited There  are  agencies  that  have  both;  They 
have  the  CALEA  accreditaoon  for  their 
department,  and  they  have  accreditation  for 
their  training  academy  Well,  at  least  they're 


working  toward  that;  there  aren't  any  others 
nght  now  that  have  n,  but  some  arc  coming 
up  on  the  radar  this  year  It’s  bkc  CALEA.  If 
you  remember  back  in  the  80’s,  there  weren't 
many  departments  lutionwidc  that  betame 
accredited  But  after  the  benefits  of  having 
accreditation  proved  out  for  the  depart- 
ments, the  roll  now  it  well  over  400. 

Beyond  the  basics 

LEN:  In  1 998,  not  very  long  into your  tenure,  you 
and  your  eolleagiti  at  DOCJT  were  m/nimental  in 
developing  the  profewonat  tfandardi  legtlalton  that 
gverns  selection  and  hinngfor  Kentuciy police. 

What  was  it  that  luggited  the  need for  inch 
legyitahon,  and  what  model,  if  any,  did you  look  to 
in  deitgtng  tint? 

BIZZACK:  One  of  the  first  things  wc  did  m 
'96  was  an  assessment  of  the  pobcc  commu- 
nity, asking  pobcc  chiefs  and  shenffs  what 
they  fell  needed  to  be  done  to  advance 
pobcing  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 
Of  course,  we  had  a lot  of  answers,  but 
across  the  board,  the  answer  was  to  develop 
uniform  sundaids  'I'here  were  none  pnor  to 
that  'Fhe  only  sundardt  m Kentucky  were 
that  a pobce  officer  had  to  be  21  years  old, 
have  an  operator’s  beense,  not  have  any 
felony  convicoons  — just  the  most  basic 
things-  At  that  umc,  if  a person  was  able  to 
get  past  those  standards  and  could  pass  any 
testing  that  an  individual  agency  might  have, 
they  could  become  a pobce  officer-  Phu  was 
the  way  it  was  up  until  ’98.  Of  course,  some 
citKS  had  different  standards,  and  there  were 
some  with  no  standards,  and  some  just  rcbed 
on  whatever  the  sute  sundaids  said 
So  It  took  10  months  of  meeting  with 
chiefs  and  shenffs  across  the  sutc,  profes- 

Cooiinued  on  Page  11 


"We  came  into  the  entire  process  at  a very 
good  time.  Policing  was  at  a crossroads,  as 
was  police  training,  and  we  were  able  to 
capitalize  on  good  budgetary  times." 
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"At  this  juncture  in  policing  history,  many  sheriffs  and  police  executives  are  children  of  the 
LEAA.  They  have  seen  policing  take  a huge  step  over  the  last  35-40  years.  Mindsets  have 
changed,  the  culture  has  changed,  and  now  those  people  are  in  positions  of  leadership." 


Cuniinucd  from  Pag* 
sional  awocuuon*.  local  and  »ialc  K«vcrn 
mem  officia)»  and  legislator*  lo  finally 
hammer  out  a proposal  that  was  agreed  upon 
by  all  and  became  the  starting  poinl  for 
creating  uniform  standard*  And  what  we 
ended  up  with  after  a lot  of  research  and  a 
lot  of  meeting*  wa*  a mrxJcl  that  was 
patterned  not  after  any  particular  state,  but 
kind  of  took  the  best  of  every  *tafc  that  had 
some  standard*  and  made  it  work  for 
Kentucky,  a*  opposed  to  taking  somebody 
else’*  standards  and  tcmpbiing  them  over  to 
Kentucky  and  trying  to  make  them  fit 
Now,  of  course,  a lot  of  people  were 
grandfathered  in,  so  nolxidy  was  in  jeopardy 
of  losing  their  job*  Hut  the  interesting  thing 
about  It  18  that  a*  of  this  year,  we  have  now 
trained  and  entered  into  police  service 
whole  new  corps  of  pobcc  officers  who  were 
hired  under  new  standards,  trained  under  job 
task  analysis  training  slandards  in  our 
academy.  Twenty  five  percent  of  all  the 
police  in  Kentucky  is  a whole  new  corps. 
That’s  happened  in  six  years.  So  we  expect, 
of  course,  in  unoihcr  six  years,  to  have  half 
of  the  police  in  Kentucky  trained  under 
Standards  that  were  completely  different  than 


they  wpre  a decade  ago  It  ha*  already  started 
to  show  an  amazing  result  m the  kind  of 
services  offered  to  tomnuiniuc*. 

'Xc  have  to  recognize,  too,  that  at  this 
juncture  in  policing  history  in  this  country, 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  sheriffs  and  police 
executives  arc  now  in  their  late  40’s  and  50’s, 
and  they  arc  children  of  the  l.KAA  They 
have  seen  policing  take  a huge  step  over  the 
lust  35-40  years,  from  what  it  was,  perhaps, 
when  they  entered,  or  a few  year*  before 
they  entered  Mindsets  have  changed,  the 
culture  has  changed,  and  now  those  people 
arc  in  position*  of  leadership  \X'hat's 
happening  today  in  Kentucky  with  chief*  and 
shenffs,  in  conjunction  with  the  massive 
retooling  of  pohcc  service,  is  a result  of  the 
effort*  of  the  LUAA  and  its  influence  on  the 
leadership  today. 

Convincing  the  skeptics 

LEN:  An  thtn  auf  ants  of  (buff  and  sbtnfft 
who  miffil  him  bttn  tmhathj  sktpfttiil  of  tbn 
sfandiinh  paokutir  hut  ban  unit  bteom  (ormrtsi 

Bl/ZACK:  Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  yes. 
they’re  all  over  the  state  \X'c  didn’t  have  that 
many  people  who  were  opposed  to  the 
concept;  they  just  thought  it  was  going  to 
make  it  harder  for  them  to  hire  people 
That’s  exactly  what  it  did,  on  purpose  \Xc 
have  had  chiefs  and  shenffs  o«r  the  past 
several  year*  step  up  and  say,  I was  wrong; 
but  It  has  made  a difference  m our  depart- 
ment 'I'hey've  liecome  staunch  supporters 
'I’here  have  been  attempts  by  some  groups  to 
try  to  water  the  standards  down  little  by 
bttle,  but  each  of  them  has  been  a fadure 
The  poLce  commuruty  stands  very  gal\Ti- 
ni2cd  on  what  this  has  done  for  them,  and 
It’s  not  going  to  go  away.  They  probably 
won’t  get  any  tougher  for  a whde,  but  they 


are  tertamly  stabiliMd  to  the  point  of  people 
rcabzing  we  can’t  do  wi'hout  them. 

LEN:  \ehmyou  Iht  point  community  n 

Handing  hthind  H.  do  you  mtan  from  tht  txteutm 
lut/i  all  tht  down  to  tht  rank  and  fiU( 

DIZZACK:  All  the  way  down  to  the  rank 
and  file  Because  the  thing  you  have  to  keep 
in  mind  la  the  25  percent  of  the  entire  pobcc 
community  out  here  ha*  gone  through  this 
now.  and  the  last  thing  25  percent  of  the 
pobcc  commuruty  want*  lo  sec  i»  the  other 
75  percent  not  evolve  with  them. 

LEN:  / low  bant  Omt  ilandards  poiilionid 
Kentucky  in  term  of  national  liadmhip  m this 
anal  Do  other  states  now  typically  look  to  you  folks 
for  tnf lilt  me s and  snehi 

BIZZACK:  Wc  do  have  a lot  of  imjuincs, 
and  a lot  of  folk*  visit  u*  to  sec  how  this 
program  work*  When  wc  first  devised  the 
program  and  laid  out  the  blucpnnt  for  the 
strategy,  wc  were  told  by  people  around  the 
country'  ’’You’re  shooting  for  a C.addlac 
here,  you’d  better  be  happy  if  you  get  a 
1‘ord.”  Well,  wc  shut  for  a Cadillac  and  got  a 


Cadillac.  Now  wc  have  people  come  and  say, 
"How  do  you  get  the  keys  to  this  Cadilbc?" 
And  we've  been  happy  to  tcU  them  But  it 
wasn’t  an  easy  process.  Vt'c  were  fortunate  to 
have  a I.<gislaturc  and  an  administration  that 
wu*  100  percent  for  progressive  change 

LEN:  And,  as  you  mentioned,  fortunate  in  that  the 
fouadafton  for  Ibtu  chanjifi  was  laid  at  a time  when 
state  and  local  budgets  were  a bit flush. . . . 

BIZZACK:  They  were,  they  were  flush  in 
the  sense  that  this  program  didn’t  cost 
anybody  any  money  It  didn’t  cost  the  state 
more  money  lo  do  this,  and  more  impor- 
tantly. It  didn’t  cost  the  local  communities 
any  more  money  If  it  had,  and  even  if  there 
had  been  a flush  budget,  it  probably  wouldn’t 
have  worked 

One  thing  I want  to  add  here,  though,  is 
that  It  worked  nut  only  because  wc  had  the 
nght  bneup  of  player*  and  pobucal  support 
across  the  Commonwealth  back  then,  more 
imporrantly,  the  new  admirustraUon  has  that 
now,  and  reabzes  the  commitment  that  has 
been  made  and  recognizes  that  they  can 
build  on  the  shoulders  of  what’s  already 
happened.  There’s  no  end  to  this  process,  as 
you  know.  It’s  not  something  where  you 
declare  victory  and  walk  away  from  it  saying 
w'e’vc  accompbshed  something  It’s  a 
constant,  on-gomg  appbcation  of  standards 
and  the  senous  business  of  training  pobcc 
And  this  adminisiranon  is  just  as  committed 
to  It  AS  the  previous  one. 

LEN:  Is  the  dtrelopment  and  contnuang  erolutton 
of  standanis  pari  <f  the  CALEA  aarrditMion 
ptickajjf  for  fratiung  iicadtmtes.  or  art  the  two 
elements  more  or  less  separatef 

BIZZACK:  They’re  relaovely  separate  in  the 
sense  that  C\LEA  assures  that  you  ha%x  an 


infrastructure  developed  through  which  to 
^ifly  and  progressively  manage  and  lead  the 
funcuon  'fhe  standards  themselves  lead  mto 
the  accreditation  process  by  vutuc  of  the 
fact  that  that’s  what  the  accreditation  process 
has  embraced  Standards  will  develop  on 
theu  own,  even  if  we  weren't  corrected  by 
CALEA,  But  having  CALEA  with  a 
structured,  required  compbance  program 
makes  sure  that  these  standards  are  appbed 
evenly,  across  the  board,  and  that  there  s no 
— rU  say  this  dcUcately,  I guess  — no  jump 
if  there’s  an  admmisitaaon  change.  That’s 
part  of  the  concept  of  getting  accrediudon, 
too.  It’s  bke  a university  accreditadon;  if  you 
get  it.  you’d  better  not  ever  give  it  up. 

The  job,  deconstructed 

LEN:  Art  there  specifle  aspects  of  police  work  that 
you  find  to  be  more  problematic  than  others  when  it 
comes  to  designing  useful  and job-relevant  training 
modules. 

BIZZACK:  We  don’t  sit  down  and  design 
training  modules  What  wc  do  is  job  task 
analysis  for  every  poiiidon  of  a pobce  ofBcer 
m Kentucky  So  what  wc  did  is  wc  did  a job 
task  analysis  that  told  us  what  it  takes  for  a 
pobcc  offleer  to  be  a basic,  trained  officer 
and  sent  back  to  his  commumty  to  learn 
from  there.  What  wc  found  was  that  u took 
16  weeks  for  us  to  teach  all  the  things 
required.  So  wc  extended  a 10-wcck  academy 
into  a 16-wcek  academy  just  to  teach  a 
person  to  become  a basic,  trained  pobce 
officer.  Then  wc  did  a job  task  analysis  on 
what  it  takes  to  become  a pobcc  ofBccr  m a 
career  path.  So  now  if  you  go  to  our 
academy  — of  course  you  have  to  be  a 
pobce  officer  to  come  here,  we  don’t  tram 
anybody  who’s  not  already  hired  — when 
they  come  here,  they’ll  successfully  go  back 
to  their  commumty,  and  they’ll  have  an 
opQon  to  get  onto  a career  path,  to  become 
an  invesngator.  traffic  mvesagator,  ID 
tcchmcwn,  or  whatever  the  department 
offers.  To  advance  that,  they  come  back  to 
DOCJT-sponsorcd  classes  for  40  hours  of 
in-sctvicc  traimng  each  year  to  mamtam  their 
proficiency  and  ccroficabon  as  a pobcc 
officer  m this  state. 

Wc  also  did  the  job  task  analysis  on  what 
It  takes  to  become  a pobce  sergeant  in  this 
state,  which  led  to  the  cteaoon  of  a ser- 
geants' academy,  and  what  it  takes  to  be  a 
chief  m this  state.  So  now  we  have  upper- 
level  management,  ctimmal  justice  executive 
development  cUsses,  a leadership  insotutc 
that  offers  graduate-level  credit  and  helps 
oncers  fimsh  up  theu  degrees.  And  this  is  all 
free  of  cost,  of  course,  because  everything 
we  do  here  is  free  to  people  who.  under  our 
statute,  arc  required  to  be  certified  peace 
officers 

So  wc  don't  sit  down  to  develop  trainmg 
modules  as  much  as  base  the  trainmg  on 
what  IS  necessary  for  the  basics,  the  ad- 
\*anced  and  the  middlc-le%xl  type  classes  wx 
teach.  And  then  wx  take  rccommcndaDons 
around  the  state  from  the  associanons  and 
the  chiefs  and  shenffs  about  what  other 
areas  we  need  to  focus  on  to  get  more 
tramii^  to  ads'ance  technology  or  advance  a 
cettam  area  of  pobcir^-  Then  we  focus  m on 
that,  and  desxlop  trauung  modules  for  that. 
But  the  essenoals  are  all  job  task  analysis- 
dmxn 

LEN:  U"i/A  that  as  the  backdrop,  let's  rephrase  the 


orsgna!  question,  then.  Art  there  some  law 
enforcement  job  tasks  that,  upon  analysis,  art  more 
of  a challeng  than  others  in  terms  of  bow  to  tram 
for  them! 

BIZZACK:  Actually  not.  because  what  we 
have  here  is  a faculty  and  staff  and  a 
research  and  development  suff  so  that  if  we 
have  a request  to  create  special  trainmg  for  a 
group  next  year,  by  the  Qme  we  schedule 
trainmg  opportumdes  on  armounced  dates, 
we  have  suff  on  board  to  teach  it  who  are 
certified  by  the  KLEC,  and  we  have  a 
complete  program  that  is  set  up  and 
authorized  to  teach  this  as  a new  sundard  of 
trammg  So  if  somebody  called  m and  said, 
hey,  can  you  teach  a class  on  whatever,  wc 
don't  just  say  sure,  come  on  up,  we’ll  teach 
that  class.  When  we  teach  the  class  and  they 
walk  away,  they  have  the  knowledge  to  apply 
what  they’ve  learned  as  soon  as  they  walk 
out  the  door. 

A fret  9/11,  for  example,  quite  bterally, 
everybody  wanted  training,  and  quite  bterally, 
there  wasn’t  anybody  who  was  enough  of  an 
expert  to  give  it.  There  were  hundreds  of 
people  who  came  out  of  the  woodwork 
around  the  naaon  who  suddenly  had 
"credentials”  to  teach  dungs  that  weren’t 
even  known  about  the  week  before.  The 
chiefs  and  shcaffs  of  this  state,  along  with 
us,  stood  up  and  agreed  that  wc  arc  not 
knee-jerking  to  this  process.  We  were  not 
conctacong  with  a bunch  of  people  who 
were  suddenly  ex -CIA  people  and  ex- 
terronst  experts  who  now  found  employ- 
ment, who  wanted  to  come  m and  give  a 
perfunctory  overview  of  the  way  dungs 
should  be  for  Kentucky  law  enforcement. 
What  wc  will  do  is  sit  down  and  devise  some 
trainmg  that  is  the  best  of  what  we  can  find, 
and  wc  will  eventually  have  every  officer  m 
this  state,  through  basic  training  and  other 
m-scrvice  classes,  exposed  to  what  we  have 
determmed  to  be  accurate  information  until 
wc  estabbsh  a program  that  is  best  for 
Kentucky.  In  the  case  of  9/11,  it  took  almost 
14  months  to  do  that.  And  it  took  great 
patience  by  the  Kentucky  pobce  commuruty 
to  rcabze  that  they  didn’t  want  this  depart- 
ment to  spend  money  brmgmg  m a bunch  of 
people  for  feel-good,  knee-jerk,  rcacoonary 
trammg. 

LEN:  9/11  was  certainly  a tipping  point  for  a lot 
(f  issues  in  taw  enforcement,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  training  It  must  have  taken  a fair  amount  of 
political  courag  to  s<ry,  “Look,  we're  not  going  to  do 
It  tomorrow;  we  're  not  gpmg  to  do  it  next  week;  we  're 
not  going  to  hire  the  first  people  to  come  through  the 
door.  Well  do  it  the  wery  we  know  to  do  it  best, 
which  IS  to  plan  it  out  and  getgnuine  experts  on 
band. " 

BIZZACK:  Well  that’s  what  we  did.  Over 
the  short  term,  we  sent  out  faculty,  our 
proven,  cerofied  mstructois,  to  addmonal 
trammg  that  was  the  best  at  the  ome  and 
brought  them  back  here  to  create  the  stop- 
gap trammg  that  was  necessary.  And  then  we 
developed  long-term  txammg. 

Out  of  that  today  has  grown  a program 
called  Commumty  Preparedness  and 
Vulnerability  Assessment  Vi’e  recently 
became  the  recipient  of  a mulomiUion-doUar 
grant  to  follow  through  on  a pilot  that  ux 
did  last  year  that  goes  around  the  anes  doing 
assessments  on  s-ulneiabdity  for  hostile 
direars  and  natural  disasters,  bunging 
commumnes  back  together  agam  through 


"We  don't  sit  down  and  design  training 
modules.  What  we  do  is  job  task  analysis  for 
every  police  officer  position  in  Kentucky." 
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LEN  interview:  Dr.  John  Bizzack 


public  safety  coordination  in  the  event  of 
one  of  these  things.  We  partnered  up  with 
the  Kentucky  League  of  Cidcs,  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Coundes  and  the  KLEC 
again.  And  we  have  out  own  team  of 
assessors  who  are  nadonally  cetdBed 
through  Sandia  Laboratones,  They  do  these 
assessments,  and  as  cides  are  declared 
prepared,  they  become  eligible  for  grants 
that  we  administer  to  help  them  continue  to 
keep  their  does  prepared.  That  one  program 
has  been  worth  mote  in  advancing  prepared- 
ness in  Kentucky  than  spending  a couple 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  quick-dx 
trairung  classes  after  9/11. 

LEN:  This  (vmmunity  prrpandness  proffam  was 
jus!  announced  in  Ju/y. . . . 

BIZZACK:  We  just  got  the  grant  award  here 
about  a month  ago.  Actually,  it  is  what  this 
admimstraQon  used  to  rewrite  the  Homeland 
Secunty  Plan  for  Kentucky  this  year.  It’s 
been  recognized  as  a nadonal  model  again, 
and  several  states  are  looking  at  trying  to 
replicate  the  same  type  of  training.  It’s 
Uterally  the  only  program  that  goes  in  to  take 
care  of  not  just  your  major  in&astructure 
problems,  but  the  smaller  communides  as 
well,  to  make  sure  that  every  community  has 
a level  of  preparedness.  And  not  just  against 
hostile  threats  — this  also  carries  over  to 
natural  disasters  or  crime  issues  in  the 
community,  because  it’s  all  about  coordina- 
don  and  being  prepared 

LEN:  How  exactly  did  the  DOCJT  end  up  as  the 
lead  agen^  in  a proffam  based  on  risk  assessment, 
when  in  fact  you're  a training  agincy? 

BIZZACK:  It  grew  out  of  chiefs  and 
sheriffs  and  the  DOCJT  deciding  that  we 
weren't  going  to  knee-jerk  the  trairung.  While 
we  were  getting  our  own  faculty  up  to  speed 
with  the  best  training  being  offered  by  the 
military  and  federal  government,  we  needed 
to  develop  another  program  to  help  chiefs 
get  their  commumoes  prepared.  So  we  were 
asked  to  take  the  lead  on  that,  which  we  did. 
It  developed  into  a pilot  project  last  year 
where  we  got  six  cities  completed,  giving  us 
the  empirical  data  we  needed  to  show  it 
could  work  with  the  larger  groups.  Now 
we’re  doing  60  cities  this  year. 

Trendy  training 

LEN:  Do  you  git  a sense  that  homeland  securi^ 
training  tn  the  aftermath  of  9/11  became  sort  of 
the  tail  waggng  the  dog? 

BIZZACK:  There’s  no  question  about  it. 
Thar’s  why  we  turned  it  down  in  Kentucky 
until  we  found  out  what  Kentucky  needed  to 
do,  as  opposed  to  what  everybody  ebc 
thought  needed  to  be  done.  There  was  no 
quesQon  that  the  tail  was  wagging  the  dog 
The  courses  that  we  offer  today  are  sdll  in  a 
continual  state  of  evolution,  you  understand. 
We’re  not  saying  we  have  the  answer  to  all 
the  law  enforcement  trairung  on  homeland 
secunty.  Nobody  should.  But  I don’t  think 
It’s  wagging  any  dogs  down  here.  We’re  in 
control  of  it,  and  the  police  commumty  here 
IS  getting  the  best  that  can  be  offered 
without  just  trying  to  bring  in  a bunch  of 
people  who  show  off  some  ceraficates  on 
the  wall  attesting  to  certificatioo  in  areas  that 
don't  even  have  certifications.  We  have  a 
more  stabilized,  more  pragmatic  approach  to 
this,  as  opposed  to  anything  that  just  comes 


down  the  road. 

LEN:  With  homeland  secunty  besngjust  one 
example,  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  bistencal 
tendency  within  policing  to  order  up  additional 
training  whenever  a new  phenomenon  pops  up  on  the 
radar.  And  very  often  in  that  context  one  bears 
rank-and-file  representatives  complaining  of  being 
overtrained  How  wouldyou  react  to  sutb  claims? 

BIZZACK:  Well,  we  have  some  circum- 
stances where  "'e  think  it's  an  usue  There  is 
legislation  m Kentucky  that’s  been  around 
for  decades,  called  Mandatory  Trairung, 
which  comes  about  when  the  Legislature  is 
barraged  with  a hot  issue,  and  they  feel  this 
is  an  issue  on  which  police  across  the  state 
should  be  drenched  in  trairung.  For  example, 
haz-mat,  AIDS,  child  sexual  abuse,  domestic 
violence.  There’s  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
but  the  problem  is  that  there’s  no  sunset.  So 
quite  literally,  you  end  up  having  to  be 
creative  each  year  to  present  60  minutes  or 
90  minutes  on  a legislatively  mandated  topic, 
and  there’s  just  so  much  new  information 
you  can  give.  When  you  try  to  fit  that  into  an 
already  tight  40-hour  in-service  trairung 
block,  you  find  out  your  training  starts 
getting  reduced  to  just  32  hours  actually 
We  try  to  manage  that  by  having  sunsets. 
And  once  it  is  determined  by  the  KLEC  that 
officers  getting  90  minutes  of  AIDS  trairung 
every  year  has  lost  its  ability  to  tram,  we  take 
that  AIDS  training  and  merge  it  into  another 
class  that  we  know  everybody’s  going  to  get, 
so  that  they  get  the  important  updates  every 
year,  not  just  a rehash  of  the  same  thing  that 
the  Legislature  perhaps  demanded  be  taught 


every  smgle  year,  year  in  and  year  out.  We  try 
to  take  a more  reasonable  approach  and 
rccogiuzc  that  while  these  things  are  soil 
important,  they  have  to  be  managed  so  they 
don’t  push  other  important  things  out  of  the 
way.  VClio  can  stand  up,  really,  and  cnticize 
and  say  that  you  don’t  need  mote  training  on 
domestic  violence  or  any  of  these  issues? 

You  certainly  do.  But  you  have  to  manage 
them  properly  so  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  the 
other  important  training  and  doesn’t  become 
just  a political  hot  issue  that  is  satisfied  for 
the  moment,  and  then  police  training  has  to 
live  with  it  for  20  years.  People  kind  of 
forget  that  it  does  have  a npple  effect 

LEN:  Is  there  ary  merit  to  a counter-argpment  that 
trend  training  is  a necessary  outgrowth  of  trying  to 
remain  responsive  in  a changng  profession  and  a 
changng  society? 

BIZZACK:  I think  so.  But  you  know,  look 
back  again  to  35, 40  or  45  years  ago.  Policing 
and  police  training  was  not  responsive  to  the 
times.  That’s  why  we  have  the  laws  we  have 
today.  And  if  policing  and  police  training 
and  the  police  training  commuruty  then  had 
been  able  to  sit  down  and  plan  and  strategi- 
cally consider  how  to  prt^ressively  involve 
the  law  enforcement  commumty,  things 
would  be  much  better  today.  But  that  wasn’t 
the  case.  Today,  we  are  able  to  do  that  better, 
and  I think  you  find  much  more  straightfor- 
ward, forwaid-thinkii^  police  administrators 
and  planners,  who  are  able  to  look  ahead  and 


say,  "Now  here’s  an  emerguig  issue,  let’s  just 
get  on  top  of  this  one  way  before  we’re  told 
we  have  to"  So  I think  that  does  odset  it, 
but  It’s  all  cultural  change,  and  I just  think 
we're  better  able  today  to  recognize  it 
coming  and  better  able  to  lead  before  we’re 
told  we  have  to  do  it 

Teaching  judgment 

LEN:  With  the  help  of  cutnngedgf  technology, 
use-of-fbrte  framing  — speafualty  deadly  force 
training — frequently  mvolvts  a ''shoot/ don't  sboot" 
component.  In  a strmlar  vein,  does  pursmt  driving 
trasnsng  involve,  or  should  tt  involve,  a "ebase-don't 
chase"  component? 

BIZZACK:  We  do  that.  W'e  have  a complete 
skills  center  that  not  only  goes  into  pursuit 
driving,  but  skid  cat  training  and  safety 
training.  We  teach  when  to  pursue  and  when 
not  to  pursue,  but  it’s  based  on  the  national 
standards.  Of  course,  every  department  has 
Its  own  policy.  Any  department  can  say, 
"You're  going  to  pursue  them  till  you  catch 
them.”  Oihcn  will  say  you  can  pursue  until 
they  exceed  the  speed  lirmt,  or  only  wnh  the 
permission  of  a supervisor  after  you’ve 
notified  them  that  you’re  on  a chase.  Wc 
can’t  teach  all  the  policies  of  390  depart- 
ments. What  we  can  teach  is  the  central  line 
that  there  are  situations  where  it’s  probably 
best  not  to  proceed,  and  there  is  a huge 
amount  of  officer  discretion  that  has  to  go 
into  this,  even  before  he  kicks  in  the  policy 
of  his  own  department. 

LEN:  So  would  it  be  fair  to  scty  that  you  're 


teachingjudgpient,  or  discretion? 

BIZZACK:  We’re  teaching  judgment, 
penod.  Judgment  will  lead  to  liettcr  discre- 
tion. We  try  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  any 
department’s  policy.  Wc  don’t  come  down 
and  say  that  this  department  does  it  better 
than  another  one.  There  arc  all  kinds  of 
reasons  why  they  do  it  like  that.  Our  teaching 
rests  on  the  fact  that  you  have  to  go  into  the 
chase  with  a whole  lot  lest  adrenabne  than 
when  you  come  out  of  one  So  use  good 
judgment  before  you  tee  it  evolving  info  a 
chase,  and  assess  the  situation.  And  then  we 
explain  why  there  arc  so  many  differences  in 
policies  across  the  state,  judgment  is  the  key 

LEN:  In  terms  of  use  of  force,  pursuit  driving  and 
arty  number  of  other  specific  job  talks,  how  difficult 

15  U to  create  framing  that,  while  seeming  veiy  good 
m a classroom  setting,  will  actually  translate  well  to 
the  heat  of  the  moment  on  the  job? 

BIZZACK:  We  do  facilitator  training  here, 
as  you  know,  we  don’t  just  stand  up  and 
lecture.  We  were  one  of  the  first  academies 
in  the  country  to  develop  and  adopt  facibta- 
tor  training,  where  we  have  people  on  teams 
who  work  together  in  the  classroom  with  an 
instructor,  and  they  work  together  to  solve 
problems  — u4uch  u u^y  we  turn  out  better 
problem  solvers  when  they  hit  the  succts,  as 
opposed  to  guys  who  just  have  lecturers  (or 

16  weeks.  But  the  same  goes  for  the  skills, 
too.  Everything  that  we  teach  m ternu  of 


fiiulitauon  in  the  classttKim  is  appLeil  in 
practice  at  the  skills  center  with  our  F.A  T.S. 
machuics  and.  of  course,  with  piuciical 
exercises  on  the  range 

LBN:  In  a tnanmg  setting,  their  ginerully  seems  to 
be  very  Htth  mterwlion  among  personnel  from 
different  sectors  of  the  cruusnaljustscf  rystem  pnorlo 
employment.  Should  more  be  ihne  to  tnan  personnel 
from  dsjjerent  components  of  the  tystem  togftber  — 
for  example,  a dais  that  sncluiles  polsce.  prxuefutors 
and  probatson,  orpohie  officers  and  dispateben  — 
so  that  there  ts  a bissis  for  common  undintanding,  or 
a tommon  vemiscular,  before  they  ever  start  working 
on  the job? 

BIZZACK:  Well,  we  attack  that  the  best  way 
wc  can  right  now  in  Kentucky  by  our  16- 
week  basic  training  program  Not  only  do  wc 
teach  the  job  task  analysis  fundamentals 
required  to  just  be  a basic  officer,  but  we 
expose  all  of  (hem  to  all  those  areas  While 
they  don’t  walk  out  with  the  liest  undet- 
sianding  of  all  that  they’re  going  to  be 
encounienng  and  be  responsible  Tor,  they 
walk  out  with  an  understanding  that  there's  a 
whole  lot  more  out  there  for  which  they  have 
to  get  acquainted  Wc  have  the  first  telecom 
municaDuns  academy,  where  to  be  a 
tclecommunicatut  or  dispatcher  in  the  stale 
of  Kentucky,  you  have  to  be  certified  You 
have  to  go  through  the  academy  and  gam 
ccrnfication  before  you  can  work  m a 
telecommunications  center  'Hicy  also  have 
to  come  l»ck  for  40  hours  of  m service 
iraimng  every  year.  So  while  they  don't  lake 
the  direct  classes  with  our  recruits,  they  arc 
here  m the  same  fiicihiy,  living  in  the  same 


LEN:  liarlser.yoH  talked  about  how  you  have  your 
basic  training,  and  then  40  hours  of  annual  ns 
service,  and  then  training  at  various  levels  up  to  and 
including  the  Ijadershsp  Institute.  At  what  point,  if 
atty,  does  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Criminal 
justice  Training  stop? 

BIZZACK:  It  never  stops,  it  might  rust.  Wc 
have  to  do  it  over  and  over  again  every  year 
for  every  level  and  every  class  wc  have  Wc 
have  the  16'Weck  basic  academy,  and  wc 
have  at  least  rune  academies  gomg  year- 
round  simultaneously  Wc  have  54  different 
m-service  carcccr  development  classes  that 
arc  presented  around  the  state  and  here  at 
Richmond  every  year  There's  the  sergeants’ 
academy,  the  telecommunications  academy, 
our  leadership  institute.  . 

College  for  cops 

LEN:  You  are  a hs^ly  educated  cop,  with  a 
doctorate  and  no  small  amount  of  academic 
achievements.  / low  do  you  feel  about  the  idea  of 
colleff  for  cops?  Should  police  hmag  itandardi 
include  a coUeg  prerequuite?  Or,  bamng  that, 
thould  it  be  something  that  agmaei  encourage  and 
support  once  offsem  are  on  the  job? 

BIZZACK:  Well  I do  have  some  strong 
feelings  about  that  Only  one  agency  in 
Kentucky  requires  an  associate’s  degree  pre- 
Continued  on  Page  11 


"We're  teaching  judgment,  period.  Judgment  will  lead  to 
better  discretion.  We  try  not  to  get  in  the  way  of  any 
department's  policy." 

residence  hall  ’I'hat  merger  is  there,  the 
informal  merger 
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Avoiding  the  'flavor  of  the  month': 


Right  & wrong  paths  to  cultural  awareness 


Continued  from  Pime  I 
looking  ar  very  different  way*  in  which  we 
grew  up  looking  at  each  other  We  get  info 
thing*  like  gender  difference*  — if'*  okay  for 
girl*  to  cry,  but  not  boy*  — and  the  me*- 
»age*  we  got  from  famibet,  from  church, 
from  ichool,  from  friends  that  we  don’t  even 
know  until  you  stop  and  start  evaluating 
iomc  of  thi*." 

Whether  officer*  realize  it  or  not,  she 
said,  information  i*  received  through  the 
filler  of  one’s  own  liebcf  lyslcm 

"You  need  to  understand  the  filler*  so 
that  you  can  make  licitcr  sense  of  what’* 
going  on  and  make  wiser  decisions,  take 
liclicr  action*,”  said  St.  George 

One  nutiake  made  by  police  departments 
IS  tliai  they  often  neglect  to  add  a skdls- 
building  component  to  (heir  program*,  she 
said. 

Part  of  that  would  include  an  upgrading 
of  communications  skill*  to  help  an  officer 
read  non  verbal  cue*  that  might  differ  from 
those  he  or  she  i*  used  to  *ecing  and  u*mg 
''Gestutt's  could  get  you  m a lot  of 
troulile,”  said  St  (leorgc,  "and  officer*  may 
not  know  about  that  They  may  not  know 
how  to  slow  someone  down  if  they’re  talking 
rapidly,  when  talking  rapidly  is  indicative  of 
their  culture  They'll  tell  them  to  shut  up 
when  there  i*  a way  of  slowing  them  down 
so  tlval  you’re  still  miiintuming  a level  of 
respect,  us  well  ns  sufety” 

Departments  do  not  need  to  have 
knowledge  of  every  culture,  she  said,  but  it 
"behooves  you  a*  a cop"  to  learn  about  the 
culture*  of  those  who  live  within  the 
precinct.  I'or  example; 

,^|  In  Minneapolis,  which  has  one  of  the 
largest  concentmtion*  of  SumnL  refugees  in 
the  nuiion,  many  officers  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  learn  simple  phrases  in  that 
language  They  have  also  learned  that  using  a 
forefinger  to  beckon  someone  is  interpreted 
by  Somnbs  as  an  obscene  gesture 

51  With  i hspanics  making  up  roughly  35 
percent  of  the  220,000  residents  of  Yakima, 
Wash  . the  police  department  now  offer* 
classes  in  conversational  Spanish  for  officers 
and  employees  who  want  to  take  theu 


Joyce  Si.  George 


Cultural  "competent, " not  "sensitivity. " 

knowledge  of  the  language  beyond  the 
rudimentary  stage 

5i  The  1 louston  Pobcc  Department 
launched  a program  to  better  familianze 
officer*  with  the  aty’s  Asian-Pacific 
Amcncan  conunuruty.  It  includes  a bus  nde 
through  streets  that  house  its  residents  and 
businesses  and  a panel  discussion  led  by 
commuruty  leaden. 

Without  a combination  of  all  three 
elements  — self-awareness,  skills-buildmg 
and  cultural  knowledge  a trairung 
program  will  nut  be  effective,  St.  George 
asserted. 

Agencies  can  undermine  a program’s  goal 
by  launching  the  effort  hurncdly  m the 
aftermath  of  a high-prufiie  event,  St.  George 
said,  citing  the  example  of  the  New  Jersey 
Slate  Pobce,  which  only  began  trauung  on 
racial  profiling  after  it  was  slapped  with  a 
lawsuit  She  also  pointed  to  the  Abner 
laiuima  case,  m which  a Haitian  immigrant 
was  sodomized  by  a broomsdck-wiclding 
officer  in  the  bathroom  of  a New  York  City 
stationhouse 


St.  George  was  among  the  first  trainers 
called  in  by  the  pobce  department  to 
conduct  sensiuvity  trairung  It  was  a bad 
nustake,  she  said. 

"Cops  uke  U as  punishment.  They 
consider  it  the  flavor  of  the  month  because 
thii  IS  what  we  got  jammed  up  for  this  dme," 
said  St.  George.  "It's  not  integrated  into  the 
system.  It's  not  somethmg  you  just  give  to 
cops  because  you've  gotten  into  trouble.  It's 
got  to  be  woven  into  the  organization.’’ 

In  Hartford,  the  incident  involving 
Szewczyk  and  Miele  put  diversity  training 
once  again  on  the  fiont  burner,  said  Lt. 

Brian  Heavren,  commander  of  the 
department's  training  academy. 

'fhe  program  involves  a facibtatcd 
discussion  between  members  of  the 
commuruty  and  the  department,  led  by  its 
POST-ccrtified  instructor  in  conflict 
management  Presented  with  a question, 
participants  break  up  into  smaller  groups  for 
discussion,  and  then  return  with  their 
thoughts  to  the  larger  group. 

"We  want  them  to  see  each  other  through 


Continued  from  Page  1 

short  term,  but  who  knows  what’s  going  to 

happen  10  or  20  years  down  the  road,"  said 

Carey.  “As  it  stands  right  now,  there  is  not  a 

probferBQon  of  prc-credenoaling  colleges 

available.” 

New  York’s  program  was  developed  with 
input  from  the  state’s  shenffs’  association, 
chiefs’  association,  state  pobce  and  law 
enforcement  training  directors,  said  Lyle 
Herzog,  a DCJS  spokesman. 

"The  biggest  benefit  is  that  locaboes  can 
hire  abeady  trained  officers,  saving  [them] 
the  expense  and  time  of  training  an  officer,” 
he  told  LEN.  ‘These  guys  come  in  pre- 
approved and  m essence,  can  hit  the  ground 
running  when  they’re  hired.” 

In  addiuon,  said  Herzog,  it  gives  the 


each  other’s  eyes,”  Heavren  told  LEN.  "We 
were  looking  to  have  personal  experiences 
related,  and  kind  of  expose  both  sides  to 
each  other’s  culture.  Obviously,  there  are 
misconcepoons  and  perceptions  involved 
and  we  need  to  know  their  experiences  so  we 
can  understand  how  they  react  with  the 
pobce.” 

Conversely,  commuruty  members  need  to 
know  officers’  experiences  and  understand 
how  they  look  at  situations  and  investigate 
eases,  said  Heavren. 

The  session  was  a “natural  fit”  with  a 
management  trairung  program  the  depart- 
ment had  planned  for  its  supervisors  about 
managing  m a conununity-onented  environ- 
ment, said  Heavren. 

"What  happened  was  the  incident  came 
up,  and  that’s  when  we  fast-tracked  it  to  the 
supervisors,”  he  noted. 

TTic  next  step  for  the  agency  is  to  take  the 
training  department-wide.  “We’U  hit  the 
rcmairung  members  of  the  department  who 
haven’t  caught  it  either  in  the  first  session  or 
as  supervisors,”  said  Heavren. 


candidates  the  chance  to  see  whether  or  not 
law  enforcement  is  for  them.  “You  really  get 
a more  professional  officer  who  has  come  to 
terms  with  what  it  means  to  be  a pobce 
officer,  and  is  willing  to  meet  that  challenge,” 
he  said. 

(Onondaga  Community  College's  program 
awards  pre-employment  students  32  credits, 
which  can  be  used  toward  us  associate’s 
degree  in  emergency  management.  After 
completing  the  training,  they  receive  a 
certificate  good  for  two  years.  Students  are 
* ebgible  for  financial  aid  to  pay  for  the  course. 

According  to  David  Wall,  a program 
coordinator  and  former  chief  m the 
Onondaga  County  Sheriff’s  Office,  pre- 
employment courses  can  save  a municipality 
$18,000  in  salary  and  benefits  paid  to 
someone  undergoing  training  in  a traditional 
academy. 

Both  Onondaga  and  Cazenovia  College 
offer  part-time  curnculums. 

“Regular  pobce  academy  training  takes  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  out  of  a 
person’s  bfe,”  said  Virguua  Felleman,  head  of 
Cazenovia  College’s  Center  for  Continumg 
Education,  in  a prepared  statement.  ’The 
Cazenovia  College  program  will  utilize  an 
adult  learning  model  that  promotes  a highly 
interactive  learning  envuonment,  but  also 
allows  the  student  to  continue  with  whatever 
work  he  or  she  is  involved  in  with  limited 
intrusion  in  order  to  complete  the  program.” 


Goon 

Mews! 


looking  to  entor  or  advanco  in 
tiio  socurity  professionP 

Register  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
for  undergraduate  non-degree  status  and  earn  a 
Cerdficate  in  Security  Management  Studies! 


I'hc  ccmficatc  is  awarded  by  the  college’s  Departincnt  of  Law,  Pobcc  Saence  and  Criminal 
Jusuce  Administration  upon  completion  of  a total  of  15  credit  hours.  Choose  &om  the 
ITcd  courses  Introduction  to  Sccunty  (may  be  wai\'cd  based  on  bfe  cxpencncc)  and  Law  for  Securit)’ 
Personnel,  plus  any  three  of  the  following;  The  Investigative  Function;  Secunty  of  Computers  and  their 
Data;  Mclliods  of  Sccunty,  Sccunty  Management;  Emergency  Planning,  or  Seminar  in  Sccunty  Problems. 

Courses  arc  available  on  a dual-track  day  and  evening  basis. 

Qualified  applicants  arc  now  being  accepted!  No  entrance  exams  are  required,  however, 
appbcaiits  must  present  a high  school  or  cquivalcnc)'  diploma  proving  graduanon 
as  well  as  transenpts  from  all  colleges  prcMously  attended. 

F^siration  for  the  Spring  2005  semester  will  be  held  on  Jan.  18,  20  and  21,  2005.  Admission  applications  must  be 
submitted  three  weeks  prior  to  registration.  Act  now! 

For  more  informadon,  contact  Professor  Robert  Hair,  Coordinator.  (212)  257-8380.  For  an  appbeanon,  contact  Ralph 
Quiles  at  the  college  Admissions  Office,  (212)  237-8868,  c-nuil,  admiss(^|)ay.cuny.cdu,  or  wntc  to;  Admissions  Office,  John 
Jay  College  of  Cnminai  jusdcc/CUNY.  445  West  59th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Chiefs  debate  benefits 
of  pre-academy  programs 


BECOME 
A SUBSCRIBER 
A T THE  SPEED  OF 
CYBERSPACE! 

It's  so  eosy  to  do  — no  paper  or 
pen  is  needed.  Just  go  to  our 
Website,  www.lib.ijay.cuny.edu/1en. 
and  click  on  "subscribe." 

Fill  out  ond  submit  the  online  form, 
and  in  no  time  at  oil  you’ll  join  the 
thousands  who  ore  already 
enjoying  the  priceless  benefits  of 
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Virtual  training, 
but  real  benefits 


Officers  get  ready  for  their  turn  on  the  F.A.T.S.  simulator  at  the  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Academy  at  Black  River  Technical  College  in 
Arkansas. 


Continued  from  Page  1 

What  happens  next  is  up  to  the  officer, 
said  Zengle  Sitting  at  the  controls,  Zcngle 
watches  how  the  officer  responds.  If  he  or 
she  does  not  say  a word,  then  Zengle  can 
make  the  woman  become  agitated  and 
threaten  to  kill  herself  if  the  officer  docs  not 
leavc- 

“But  if  the  officer  is  giving  good  verbal 
command  and  the  strong  verbal  commands 
that  we  look  for  — put  the  knife  down,  we 
can  talk  about  this  — I’ll  let  the  situation  de- 
escalate  to  where  she  puts  the  knife  down,” 
he  said. 

The  training  serves  to  re-emphasize  what 
the  department’s  officers  do  all  the  dme. 
Zengle  said  he  is  makmg  sure  that  quality 
control  is  maintained.  If  the  officer  docs  not 
do  well  inside  the  trailer,  then  there  is  the 
potential  for  trouble  m a real-bfe  situation 
“If  they’re  not  trying  to  resolve  it,  that’s 
where  I as  an  instructor  say,  ‘You  need  to  do 
this.’  ” 


Off-the-shelf 
solution  to 
training  need 

Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Missoun-RoUa  are  using  some  relatively 
low-tech  equipment  to  enhance  a high- 
tech  virtual  reality  training  system  aimed 
at  teaching  emergency  workers  how  to 
respond  to  a chemical  weapons  disaster. 

Michael  Hilgers,  an  associate 
professor  of  computer  science  and 
director  of  the  lab  that  designed  the 
First  Responder  Simulation  and  Training 
Environment  (FiRSTE),  said  the  system 
trains  first  responders  to  search  for 
chemical  agents.  It  reasonably  approxi- 
mates the  type  of  stresses  that  person 
would  undergo,  he  told  The  Associated 
Press. 

The  system  was  developed  with  a 
$1 .05-million  federal  grant.  Hilgers  said 
he  hoped  that  eventually  FiRSTE  would 
be  available  to  every  fire  department  in 
the  country. 

Hilgers  and  his  team  purchased  a 
$200  ueadmiU  from  Wal-Mart,  and 
programmable  $15  video  games  which 
they  hooked  up  to  a sophisticated 
computer  system.  As  the  trainee  walks 
on  the  treadmill  wearing  the  virtual- 
reality  goggles,  it  is  as  if  he  is  walking 
down  a building’s  hallway.  Tiny  ear- 
phones allow  him  to  bear  his  footsteps 
echo. 

“You  do  get  the  feeling  that  you're 
inside  a building,  going  through  halls 
and  through  doors,”  said  Alex  Decker,  a 
universiry  senior  who  wrote  many  of  the 
computer  programs  used  by  FiRSTE. 
“Because  you’re  actually  walking  while 
you  do  it,  you  can  get  a pretty  good 
workout.” 

Trainees  use  a hand-held  Photo 
Ionization  Detector  that  was  created 
from  parts  of  different  machines 
scavenged  by  the  team.  The  device  sniffs 
the  air  for  chemical  agents,  oxygen  levels 
and  the  volatility  of  the  environment. 
The  AP  reported. 


By  the  end  of  the  trauung  session,  said 
Zengle,  officers  are  so  caught  up  in  the  scene 
that  they  often  end  up  yelling  at  the  charac- 
ter on  the  screen  to  put  the  knife  down. 

“It's  very  good  training,”  he  said 

Camden  County  shenff’s  Maj.  John 
Worthington,  a firearms  instructor,  also 
praised  the  F.A.T.S.  system. 

“This  IS  great,”  he  told  LEN.  “Not  only 
does  it  give  you  whether  they  used  good 
)udgment  on  the  shooting,  but  also  it  records 
where  they  shot  them  at  . how  their 
marksmanship  is  under  stress.  The  people 
who  do  this  training  say  it's  very  reabsne. 
When  I’m  watching  them,  they  arc  turned  to 
the  screen,  they  arc  watching  everything 
They're  giving  verbal  commands,  and 
sometimes  giving  them  real  loud.  You  can 
see  adrenaline  pumping,  you  can  sec  their 
caroad  artery  start  to  pump.” 

The  system  that  the  county  uses  is  owned 
by  Wilson  Technical  Community  College.  It 
has  the  same  wall-sized  screen,  but  the 
college’s  F-A.T.S.  system  docs  not  come  in  a 
trader,  but  rather  as  a machine  that  can  be 
broken  down  and  set  up  in  the  department’s 
training  room.  When  Camden  County  is 
borrowing  it,  V(brthington  said  he  invites  all 
the  agencies  in  the  area,  including  Cutntuck, 
Camden  and  Pasquotank  counties,  to  come 
use  It.  Officers  get  four  hours  of  continuing 
educadon  credits,  the  departments  get  to  use 
F-A-T.S.  for  free,  and  the  college  makes  a 
profit  through  its  law-enforcement  training 
program. 

“It’s  a win-win  situation  , said 
Worthington. 

The  Camden  County  department  puts  its 
employees  through  the  FA  TS,  training  once 
a year,  but  Worthington  said  he  will  be  using 
the  simulator  twice  a year  from  now  on. 

According  to  Ron  Brooks,  director  of  the 
Wdson  college  program,  only  a handful  of 
pobce  agencies  use  this  type  of  simulator, 
although  It  has  been  avadable  since  the  mid- 
I980’s.  The  simulator  costs  roughly  $60,000, 
and  each  of  the  programming  disks  costs 
about  $2,500.  Some,  costing  up  to  $100,000, 
show  scenes  in  three  dimensions,  he  told 
The  (Norfolk)  Vugmian-Pdot. 

“It's  an  excellent  training  tool,”  said 
Brooks  “Vt'e’rc  looking  to  test  a person’s 
judgment  in  a stressful  situation.” 

The  Brookline,  Mass.,  Pobcc  Department 
was  one  of  the  first  municipal  agenaes  m 
the  country  to  acquire  a Range  3000 

LEN  interview: 


interactive  simulator,  which  it  bought  last 
year  with  a $94,000  federal  grant  Depart 
mcnr  officials  were  primarily  interested  in 
using  it  to  run  exercises  dcabng  with  racial 
profibng. 

Eight  citizens  filed  complaints  with  the 
department’s  Office  of  Professional 
Rcsponsibibty  between  Jan  I andjunc  30. 
Only  one  alleged  profibng,  and  it  was 
determined  to  be  unfounded  The  others 
were  directed  at  general  pobcics  and 
discourtesy  complaints 

“With  racial  profiling,  we  don’t  accept  it 
and  wc  don’t  tolerate  it,”  Officer  David 
O'Laughiin  told  The  Boston  Globe. 

Each  of  the  agency ’$140  officers  has  gone 
through  two  sessions  with  the  simulator 
involving  bus.  Since  the  Range  3000  did  not 
come  with  those  types  of  scenarios,  the 
department  sent  officers  out  to  Colorado, 
where  the  system  is  manufactured,  to  write 
scripts  based  on  incidents  that  occurred  in 
Brookline.  They  wrote  eight  scenarios.  ( )ne 
of  those  features  an  Asun  man  suspected  of 
breaking  into  a warehouse,  while  another 
involves  a black  man  parked  in  a quiet 
neighborhood  in  an  unregistered  car 

While  most  of  the  56  sccnanos  on  the 
Range  3000  do  not  deal  with  violence,  there 
are  a few  mixed  in  so  officers  would  be  in  a 
heightened  state  when  they  were  dcabng  with 
people,  just  as  they  would  lie  on  the  street, 
said  Lt.  Robert  Simmons,  Brookbne's 
director  of  training 

“V(e  have  a large  Vietnamese  population 
)ust  over  the  border,  a large  Chinese  papula 
non,  an  Afncan-.\mcncan  population  )uit 


over  the  border  in  Boston,''  he  told  LEN. 
“'rhey  nuy  not  ticccssatily  bve  here,  but  they 
travel  thtough  here  quite  frequently." 

The  agency  not  only  wiuits  officers  to 
understand  what  constitutes  a teasonalilc 
stop,  he  told  LEN,  but  be  able  to  justify  tlicir 
actions  after  the  fact. 

Officers  arc  filmed  as  they  go  through  ihe 
trauung  and  ihcir  performance  is  reviewed 
later.  Sound  effects,  such  as  breaking  glass, 
or  a barking  dog,  can  be  added.  There  is  also 
the  option  of  using  a |uysitck  to  shoot  small 
foam  balls  at  the  officer  undergoing  the 
training  Some  props  bkc  cardboard  boxes 
can  be  placed  in  the  room  to  further  enhance 
the  rcabty  of  the  exercise 

The  Range  3000  has  a laser  gun  to  shoot 
at  the  screen.  lake  the  EA.TS.  system,  it 
marks  the  trainees’  shots  — in  this  case,  with 
small  red  crosses  — so  the  accuracy  of  their 
marksmanship  can  also  be  reviewed. 

Said  Simmons  "It's  interesting  when  you 
review  the  incident  with  officers,  their 
perception  of  the  incident  is  not  only  nut 
what  they  said  — what  they  thought  they 
said  — but  what  they  did  on  the  screen  It's 
not  a magic  pill  or  anything  like  that,  bur  wc 
want  them  to  experience  under  scrutiny  their 
reaction  with  people  ” 

llic  trick  IS  to  have  the  scenario  narrowly 
focused,  he  said,  [fit  u too  broad,  the 
officers  will  lie  “all  over  ihc  map”  in  their 
response,  said  Simmons 

Btoukbnc  also  plans  lo  add  a scenario 
that  has  a laser  cicmcni  to  it  “You  want  all 
the  options  available  in  training  that  you'd 
have  available  to  you  on  ihc  street."  he  said. 


Bizzack 

# 

educaiuin,  primarily  because  it  would  shut 
down  the  )ol>  market 

LEN:  Thai  IS  a (omfihiintlhaTs  ojun  Uvthd  at 
lotleff  priu/fuiiiUt.  that  it  will  kill  rtcrwtmtnl  . . 

BIZZACK:  Alnolutely 


COMING  VP  IN  LEN: 
An  interview  with 
former  chief  Michael  Scott, 
director  of  the  Center  for 
Problem-Oriented  Policing. 


Ky.  training  czar  John 


Contioued  from  Page  9 
employment  — the  State  Pobce.  A lot  of 
agencies  require  that  you  have  an  assocute’s 
or  bachelor’s  before  you  can  get  into  the 
se^cant’s  rank  or  above.  So  there’s  an 
incentive  right  there  for  you  to  continue  your 
educaoon.  Oui  basic  training  academy  gives 
officers  college  credit,  so  that  lends  itself  to 
their  working  toward  to  get  their  degree 
And  if  they  come  back  to  our  Leadenhip 
Insarutc,  they  get  graduate  credit.  Our 
Executive  Development  course  provides 
undergraduate  credit.  So  our  whole  program 
here  is  based  on  the  concept  that  education 
IS  extremely  important  for  policing 

What  we  have  to  take  more  into  considei- 
aoon,  though,  is  what  Kenrucky's  pobce 


community  is  made  up  of,  and  the  communi- 
ties and  the  work  that's  necessary  and  the 
opporturuties  officers  have  to  get  their 
training  and  education  Vdut  we  have  to  Jo 
is  find  mechanisms  to  assure  that  officers  in 
the  most  rural  areas  of  this  state  have  the 
same  opportunity  to  get  a college  education 
as  those  in  larger  urban  areas,  and  they  can 
do  so  through  their  training  without  having 
to  hit  the  community  college  route  or  take 
off  for  SIX  months  and  go  someplace  and 
attend  a residential  training  program 
someplace  for  an  education. 

So  while  I think  education  is  cnucaliy 
important,  I doubt  that  in  the  near  future 
Kentucky  will  be  a state  that  will  ;ust 
mandate  that  you  have  to  have  a college 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“What  we’re  learning  in  law  enforcement  is  that  in  those  very  fast  moving  events,  when  you 
know  there’s  going  to  be  loss  of  Ufe,  our  window  of  opportunity  is  almost  immediate. 

Cnffttb,  dmctor  of  the  Advanced  Law  Enforcement  Rapid  Rjsponse  Trainmiproff-am. 

on  the  need  to  take  prompt,  proactive  measures  to  shooting  incidents  and  other  situations.  (Story,  Page  3.) 


